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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


E go to press before the outcome of 

y y the Unionist Conference at Brighton is 
known. But the agenda is significant, 

and not of good. The main subjects of 
the Premier’s speech are said to be a defence of 
the Mosul policy, and an outline of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Communist danger. 
For the Conference to concentrate its attention on 
this question of taking action against the Reds 
would be a grave mistake. Not by a negative 
policy will the Government recapture the confi- 
dence it is beginning to lose. The country looks 
to it for something positive. In particular, it looks 
for a real agricultural policy. The neglect of agri- 
culture by successive Governments is one of the 
mysteries of the post-war period. Surely the im- 
portance of the land is clear, and, for that matter, 
surely the large county vote is worth considering. 
Whether this Government takes the opportunity or 
not, comparatively soon some Government will be 
forced to occupy itself very seriously with the land. 


Agriculture is going to force itself on the atten- 
tion: a rural revival is an indispensable factor in 
the solution of our problems. If Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues are wise, they will realize that fact 
in time. 


SEEING RED ”’ 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s first letter to The 
Times on the subject of the O.M.S. was so 
much party pleading. His second contains 
some sound sense. We must remind him that the 
O.M.S. is devised not as a class organization— 
though in the circumstances of present-day political 
realities it may tend to be that—but simply as a 
body for seeing that in the event of a general 
stoppage the bulk of the community does not 
starve. Nevertheless, he is right when he says 
that ‘‘ the country is being led to assume that a 
clash is inevitable.’””, Much harm may be done by 
thinking and talking revolution. We wish Con- 
servatives would talk a little less about the Reds, 
particularly the Home Secretary. At present the 
Government seems inclined to talk a great deal 
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about them and do nothing. It decried the Reds 
long before the coal crisis, but was found to have 
no plans when the crisis came. To use Com- 
munism merely as a party cry against Labour is 
base and worthless, and in the long run will never 
pay. Let the Government be prepared for emer- 
gencies, but let it concentrate its own and the 
country’s attention mainly on more positive and 
constructive affairs. 


HOW TO KILL COMMUNISM 


Exaggerated measures of repression against the 
Reds would lead to no good. Last week the 
Labour Party gave the Reds notice to quit, so that 
the fear of the main body of Labour turning Com- 
munist is proved to be groundless. The more real 
danger, as we pointed out last week, is the gradual 
pinkening—if we may be permitted the word—of 
the party, and that cannot be prevented by taking 
measures against persons who have now been 
specifically excluded from its councils. For that 
matter, merely negative action against the Reds 
can never do any permanent good. Communism 
is a germ that thrives on ill-condition ; improve the 
patient, and the disease will vanish. That is the 
only method. Therefore, the cure must be in the 
provision of positive remedies for improving the 
trade and general condition of the country. 


THE CONSERVATIVE TASK 


Socialism, fallacious as its first principles are, 
does offer a large though vague policy to the 
nation. As against this policy of subversion, what 
does Conservatism to-day officially put forward ? 
Many admirable minor aspirations and proposals, 
certainly, but no such policy as would seize the 
popular imagination, nothing that can at once be 
recognized as a direct attack on the main problem 
of our day. Suppose that the present Government 
should fail to produce such a policy, what hope 
can there be for the future? Its failure could only 
be followed by the passing of control to a minority 
Government, existing on sufferance, or to a Coali- 
tion, born of log-rolling agreements. If this 
Government, with its exceptional Parliamentary 
majority, cannot give the nation a decisive lead, 
no other can. But it is in respect of constructive 
policy that it needs stimulation, and not in respect 
of anything so futile as a campaign against the 
Reds. 


OUT OF THE LAND: ON TO THE LAND 


Conservatism will never get anywhere near the 
root of the nation’s economic troubles until it pro- 
duces a comprehensive policy in regard to emigra- 
tion and to agricultural revival. That policy must 
not only be comprehensive, it must be compre- 
hensible by the general mass of the electorate, and 
capable of being summed up in a simple formula. 
Whatever may be thought at Conservative head- 
quarters or at the Brighton Conference, the elec- 
torate cannot be roused to enthusiasm by any re- 
cital of the unrelated departmental or compart- 
mental activities of the Government, and failing 
such a policy as we demand, it will continue to ask 
what great object the Government has in view, 
and even, unjust though that be, whether it is 
doing anything in particular. But let the Govern- 


ment set up plainly the ideal of a less congested 
and a more nearly self-supporting England, and 
there will be a real response from the nation. A 
vigorous and persistent effort to get more people 
out of the land and more people on to the land 
would have an objective readily appreciated by 
tens of thousands of persons who feel but a tepid 
interest in those achievements which party head. 
quarters have set forth with some complacency. 


THE COST OF EDUCATION 


Sir Henry Craik has done a timely thing in call- 
ing attention in the current National Review to the 
vast increase of late years in the expenditure on 
national education. The figures speak for them. 
selves. In 1900 the total of this expenditure was 
49,000,000 ; last year it was nearly £110,000,000, 
or more than twelve times as great. The question 
that honest men must ask themselves 1s to what 
extent our educational development is keeping pace 
with the increase in cost. Are we nationally 
twelve times better educated to-day than in the 
first year of the century? Are we getting value 
for money ? 


PLAIN FACTS 


A great deal of cant is talked about education 
and far too little hard, unsentimental thinking on 
the subject is indulged in. It is possible to be 
a sincere educationist without being blind to 
economic facts. National education is, or ought 
to be, a sound business proposition, for the State 
does not provide education out of benevolence 
alone. The State gives education in order to get 
efficient citizens: it should expect an adequate 
return on its outlay. How far is the education 
on which we are now expending annually a sum 
larger than the total national Budget of twenty- 
eight years ago a real education? The.cold fact 
is that the State should either give its citizens a 
real education or it should not give them any. 
Half an education may be worse than none—worse 
economically and worse politically—for a semi- 
educated Democracy is a danger to itself. We 
should make quite sure, then, that this vast 
expenditure is being put to the best possible uses, 
is not being wasted. If we cannot pay a lower 
price we must get a better article. 


M. CAILLAUX FAILS 


We have so long considered M. Caillaux to be 
a very clever politician that his temporary settle- 
ment with the American Debt Funding Commis- 
sion came as something of a surprise to us. It is 
very doubtful whether American financiers will be 
willing to give France large credits on the 
strength of a settlement which is to last five years 
only, and, if M. Caillaux is not to obtain credits, 
he stands to gain very little by pledging France 
to send her francs to follow British sovereigns 
across the Atlantic. It is, of course, possible that 
when M. Caillaux faces the French Chamber he 
may be able to produce new arguments which will 
strengthen both his position and that of the 
Government, but, unless he has some trump card 
up his sleeve, we are inclined to think that this 
usually very astute politician has blundered, and 
blundered rather badly. No settlement at all 


might be better than a temporary settlement which 
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leaves the whole question of the funding of the 
debt to be dealt with in five years time and which, 
in the interval, imposes a considerable financial 
sacrifice on the French people. 


GENERAL PLUIE 


The successes of the Spanish and French troops 
in Morocco are undoubtedly impressive, and the 
rather surprising capture by the Spaniards of 
Ajdir must have been a serious blow to Abdel 
Krim. But there are two possibilities which 
might explain the fact that the Riff leader is show- 
ing so little fight. His men may be too 
demoralized to resist, or he may purposely be 
sparing them in the conviction that the autumn 
rains will come to his assistance in time and that 
his followers need not, therefore, be sacrificed. 
Now that French and Spanish troops have joined 
hands Abdel Krim’s position would appear 
desperate were it not for the fact that rain is 
already delaying the French advance and that the 
relatively small area the Riffs still hold consists of 
rough and difficult territory, to which Abdel Krim 
is well accustomed, whereas Marshal Petain and 
General Primo de Rivera are not. 


BERLIN AND MOSCOW 


M. Tchicherin is supposed to have lost most of 
his influence in Moscow because he was unable to 
prevent the Germans from being relatively polite 
to the Western Powers in the matter of security. 
This might account for his extraordinary activity 
in Warsaw and Berlin, where he has been talking 
a lot of nonsense about the world conspiracy 
against Russia. He is possibly right in declaring 
that Mr. Chamberlain is a ‘‘ sworn enemy of 
Soviet Russia,’’ but it is quite certain that this 
country as a whole will stand for no anti-Russian 
adventures, despite M. Tchicherin’s inflammatory 
speeches and interviews. The pity of it is that our 
lack of policy in regard to Russia is driving 
Moscow to grant concessions to, and place orders 
with, any and every country which might, unless 
thus bribed, play the British political game. Had 
our policy towards Russia been less political and 
more commercial these orders might by now be 
helping us to solve our unemployment problem, 
and M. Tchicherin might be deprived of argu- 
ments with which to increase the difficulties of 
Herr Stresemann in Locarno. 


HOBBS’S CHOICE 


Hobbs has preferred a place in the sun at Lord’s 
to eclipse in the Commons. But this preference 
for his own ground is almost startling in this age. 
It has, at any rate, no parallel among the novelists 
who lately expounded religion to the readers of a 
certain paper; and indeed one cannot imagine 
them sticking to their blue lagoons or boudoirs 
when given an opportunity of exploring the king- 
dom of Heaven. But inducements must be varied 
to suit each potential contributor. The most 
popular journalist of this generation, then still out- 
Side the priscn walls within which Hobbs has been 
modestly lecturing on his own subject, once offered 
a free-lance £5 and a bottle of champagne to write 
forthwith a short article on the Deity, and was sur- 
prised when the proposal was disliked; and there 
are plenty of people who cannot understand why 
Hobbs has not been attracted by the political offer. 


LOCARNO AND AFTER 


PAINLEVE is not generally credited 
M with excessive audacity. But he has 
*found the courage to declare that 
‘* Franco-German reconciliation is the corner- 
stone of European civilization,’’ and that the 
Locarno Conference is to be ‘‘the boldest effort 
towards real peace which has been attempted since 
the Armistice.’ This in itself is important, for it 
indicates so great a change in the mentality of 
French politicians that one cannot be altogether 
pessimistic about the prospects of the present 
meeting. In our view, the Locarno Conference 
will in no circumstances be a complete failure, 
since the three principal Foreign Ministers in- 
volved are so desperately anxious to reach com- 
plete agreement that partial agreement, at any 
rate, becomes almost inevitable. Our mood, in 
fact, is one of pessimistic optimism, in that we hope 
for the entire success of the Locarno Conference, 
although we feel the difficulties the delegates have 
to face are so great that this success, whatever the 
communiqués may say, will not be complete. 

In the diplomatic correspondence which has been 
exchanged during the past six months, every effort 
has, perhaps wisely, been made to avoid contro- 
versial subjects. There has been far too little re- 
ference to Germany’s admission to the League, 
far too little reference to the problems of Eastern 
Europe, and far too little reference to the com- 
pensations which Germany will inevitably expect 
if she is to sign away all possibility of bringing 
about an alteration of her Western frontiers. Very 
possibly quite a brief discussion will suffice to con- 
vince Herr Stresemann that he need not take too 
seriously the provision of Article XVI of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, by which he 
might be called upon to allow French troops to 
pass through Germany to defend Poland. The 
League Covenant has not yet, and will not for 
another decade, reach its final and unalterable 
form. There are amendments, and amendments to 
amendments. The British Government, for one, 
has proposed alterations in this very Article which 
so alarms Germany. The League is still to some 
extent in the fluid state, and only when Germany 
is a member of it will the stage of crystallization 
begin. 

The problem of the Eastern frontiers is far more 
difficult to solve. There are two opposing con- 
ceptions of security in Europe. The Western Pact 
may lead to a complete, if unavowed, alteration 
of all those Articles of the Versailles Treaty which 
might lead to war rather than to continued peace. 
On the other hand, the Western Pact might be 
nothing more than an attempt to maintain the pre- 
sent European status quo, not by agreement, but 
by force. If M. Briand, M. Benes and Count 
Skrzynski have by now realized that peace by 
agreement is more lasting than a dictated peace, 
then the Western Pact will succeed, and will be 
followed by other pacts elsewhere in Europe. If, 
however, they still entertain hopes of using the 
Western Pact merely to reinforce the status quo, 
then we hope that Germany, despite the temporary 
advantages she might gain even from a pact of 
this nature, will refuse to sign it, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain will state in no unmeasured terms 
that this country will accept a bilateral agreement 
only, and not an agreement which would bring 
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us back to the old rivalry and struggle for power 
which led to the war of 1914. 

The compensations which Germany will be 
entitled to expect if she comes to an agreement in 
Locarno will lie toa great extent in the agreement 
itself, since the Western Pact would mean that 
Germany is at last to be treated as a Great Power 
among Great Powers. Furthermore, the Pact 
would obviously necessitate the speedy evacuation 
of the Cologne area, and it is difficult to see on 
what ground the occupation of the rest of the left 
bank of the Rhine could be continued, since this 
occupation is primarily intended to give France 
that security which she would obtain through the 
Western Pact. There are, however, other impor- 
tant compensations which Germany will doubtless 
demand, either during the present Conference or 
very shortly after it. Will France be ready to 
agree that the plebiscite in the Saar Territory shall 
be held immediately instead of in 1935? The fact 
that this valuable area remains, against its will, 
under international government, and that the 
Versailles Treaty gives to France unjustifiable 
facilities and advantages in the Territory, is a 
source of great bitterness in Germany, and this 
bitterness cannot be expected to die down until 
the present regime is abolished. More important 
still, from this country’s point of view, will be the 
claim that Germany should be appointed a Man- 
datory Power over at any rate some of her former 
colonies. The Allies during the Versailles Con- 
ference divided up among themselves the former 
German and Turkish Colonial possessions, which 
they were to hold as ‘‘a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion’’ until these territories were sufficiently 
advanced to stand alone. Germany is an over- 
populated country, and one with a material civiliza- 
tion which certainly entitles her to rank as a 
Mandatory Power. Probably the claim for 
colonial mandates will be dealt with very briefly at 
Locarno, but as soon as Germany becomes a 
member of the League that organization will be 
faced with this problem, far more difficult to solve 
than any other problem which it has yet been 
called upon to solve. In other words, even com- 
plete agreement at Locarno would not mean, ag 
most people seem to imagine, the end of the diffi- 
culties between Germany and the rest of Europe, 
but merely the beginning of a new phase with new 
difficulties. The great importance of this new 
phase, however, would lie in the fact that, since 
agreement had been reached on reparations and 
security, there would no longer be any great ques- 
tion—except perhaps that of the disparity between 
German and Allied armaments—which might 
render a new war probable. 

There are two factors of the Locarno Conference 
which make for uncertainty. In the first place, 
there is the attitude of Italy. As a general rule, 
Senator Scialoja may be expected to support any 
British effort to produce a bilaterial pact. It has 
to be remembered, however, that Italy suffers from 
what the psycho-analysts call an inferiority com- 
plex, and Signor Mussolini, in order to prove that 
the country he controls is a Great Power in deed 
as well as in name, may quite conceivably instruct 
his representatives in Locarno to make the most 
unexpected demands or proposals. In the second 
place, it is difficult to estimate the effects of 
M. Tchicherin’s intrigues in Berlin. Most of the 
talk of an alliance between Germany and Russia is 


certainly bluff, but the German public has been 
condemned for so long to political isolation that it 
is always possible Germany will repeat at Locarno 
the sensational step she took at Genoa and may 
be tempted by the idea of standing with Russia 
against the world. 

By the time this article appears, many of the 
comments it contains may be out of date, 
In any case, however, final settlement of 
the various problems of security cannot be 
reached until months have gone by, and 
during this period far more will depend upon 
British statesmanship than the British public 
realizes. At the present conference and after, 
Mr. Chamberlain will have to fight hard for 
justice. But this struggle is well worth while, 
for Great Britain, standing as she does mid-way 
between the desires of France and the desires of 
Germany, has a greater opportunity than any 
other country of bringing about a peace to end 
war. 


CAPITALISM OR COMMUNISM 


By Haro_tp Cox 


WO recently published books furnish a 
very striking contrast between the practical 
achievements of Capitalism and the persistent 
failure of Communism. The first of these* is an 
account by Sir Ernest Benn of his own experi- 
ences and achievements. By following the path 
of capitalism, he has succeeded in winning for 
himself an income of £10,000 a year. He has 
done this by building up a number of businesses 
with an aggregate turnover of £400,000 a year. 
The existence of that turnover is by itself a suff- 
cient proof of the social value of the work done; 
for if the community did not value these services 
there would be no payment for them and no turn- 
over. Sir Ernest Benn’s share of the total pro 
ceeds works out, it will be seen, at two-and-a-half 
per cent.; but before he can appropriate even that 
proportion to his own use, the State steps in and 
takes more than half in the shape of taxation. Yet, 
because his reward for the work he does in 
organizing these businesses is greater than the 
reward received by subordinate workers, he is de- 
nounced by the Socialists as a capitalist robber. 
The main purpose of his book is to show how the 
community gains by this kind of ‘‘ robbery.’’ 
The essential flaw in the Socialist or Communist 
theory of life is the failure to recognize the funda- 
mental and irremovable human desire for personal 
gain. In all ages there have been some persons 
who, for the sake of religious faith, are willing to 
rule out of their lives the normal desires of human 
beings, willing to live in poverty and even to 
undergo positive suffering in order to pay tribute 
to the holiness of their creed. In more modern 
times, as the result of the creation of wealth 
through the workings of capitalism, we find a corm 
siderable number of people who generously spend 
a large proportion of their incomes on helping 
those who are poorer than themselves. We also 
find many people who are mentally perturbed by 
their own possession of comfortable incomes which 
they have done little or nothing to earn, and pro 
ceed to argue that the whole social system that 


“ The Confessions of a Capitalist.’ By Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. 
18s, net. 
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produces such a result must be wrong. It is this 
latter group that breeds the Tory Socialist, who 
brings solace to his own disquietude by advoca- 
ting schemes for a general redistribution of pro- 
perty. Apart from these exceptional people, the 
great mass of human beings concentrate their 
thoughts on the business of self-preservation and 
self-advancement. It is on this fundamental in- 
stinct of mankind that capitalism is based. Per- 
sons working under the capitalist system, whether 
employers or wage-earners, are quite frankly seek- 
ing their own personal advantage; but in the main 
they can only secure—as Sir Ernest Benn so well 
argues—benefit for themselves by giving good 
service to others : 

However much a man may want to make money, however 
depraved may be his liking for money, he is, under the profit 
system, powerless to get hold of a sixpenny piece until he is 
willing to render some acceptable service to others at the 
price they will willingly pay for it. 

The Socialist delusion—or is it a dishonest pre- 
tence—that capitalism is responsible for poverty is 
refuted by the facts of world history. Among 
primitive races, where capitalism is unknown, the 
standard of human life is little above that of wild 
animals. In Europe in the middle ages, when 
capitalism was only beginning very slowly to 
develop, a scanty population lived in conditions of 
poverty of which to-day we have little conception. 
Even the feudal chiefs—virtually slave owners— 
had few of the comforts of modern life. Those 
comforts have been produced by the progressive 
development of capitalism ; by the private capitalist 
working to produce things that other people 
wanted—or might be persuaded to want—in order 
to reap reward for himself. The broad results 
have been, not merely the enrichment of the few, 
but the multiplication of the many and their enrich- 
ment too. To-day in all Europeanized countries, 
but especially in England and America, the 
masses of the population enjoy a standard of com- 
fort that is immeasurably in advance of that which 
their grandfathers had to endure. 

Curiously enough, indeed, modern Socialist 
propaganda is based on those very experiences of 
our grandparents which are now completely out of 
date. The Socialism of to-day is derived from the 
gospel of Karl Marx, written more than _half-a- 
century ago, and dependent for its main argument 
on a series of pictures of English factory life in 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century, when 
machine industry was beginning to replace hand 
labour. Those conditions have completely passed 
away. Yet the modern Socialist still continues 
to regard Karl Marx as an inspired prophet, and 
repeats like a parrot the phrases he invented. 

So far the only country that has_ seriously 
attempted to give effect to Marxian theories is 
Russia, and an extremely interesting account of 
the process and of the results will be found in a 
book jointly written by Nicholas Makeev and 
Valentine O’Hara.* The book is orie of a series of 
volumes on ‘ The Modern World,’ edited by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. In his introductory pages, 
Mr. Fisher concisely indicates the real meaning 
of the Bolshevist triumph in Russia. It consists, 
“not in the popularity of Communist doctrine, but 
in the wider diffusion of private property among 
the peasants.’’ Russia is essentially a land of 


“ Russia.” By Nicholas Makeev and Valentine O’Hara. Benn. 
15s. net. 


peasants, and for centuries most of the peasants 
have been serfs, liable to corporal punishment, 
liable to be sold and bartered as goods and chattels. 
Serfdom was abolished in 1861, and considerable 
improvement in the condition of the whole of 
Russia gradually followed. But the peasantry 
still remained to a large extent tied down by the 
traditional system of communal cultivation. The 
political movement known as the Revolution of 
1905 was mainly an urban and intellectual move- 
ment of revolt against the autocracy of the Tsar. 
It was not till the Great War broke out that the 
mass of the peasantry began to move. The war 
‘took from the plough many millions of peasants, 
brought them into closer contact with the towns 
and united them”’ (p. 133) . . . 

The vast bulk of the Russian people, aroused from a lethargy 
of centuries, was now in motion, urged on by varying instincts 
and desires. Some looked for immediate betterment of what 
had been hopeless, unending poverty. Others, in the immov- 
able and almost religious conviction of the right and justice of 
the highest social ideals, believed that the moment of their 
realization had at fast come .... Many more simply fell 
into line, carried away by the general enthusiasm. 

This great movement was astutely utilized by 
Lenin for the advancement of his Marxian creed. 
A considerable part of this new book on Russia is 
usefully occupied with a description of the results 
that followed. The authors, who quote authorities 
for all important statements, describe how Lenin 
and his colleagues deliberately set out, not to 
secure liberty for the previously enslaved masses, 
but to establish a new tyranny, with themselves as 
tyrants. ‘‘ One has only to read the declaration 
of the rights of ‘ workers and exploited,’ embodied 
in the first chapter of the Soviet constitution, to 
realize that this is in fact not a declaration of the 
rights of workers, but a declaration of the rights 
of the State over the workers.’’ 


It was in November, 1917, that the confiscation 
of private property began, accompanied by the 
seizure of factories, and quickly followed by the 
nationalization of all industrial, banking and trad- 
ing operations. The system aimed at is described 
in Trotski’s words: ‘‘ The centralized, supreme, 
most sacred Economic Council, which orders and 
organizes and supervises everything, sees to the 
procuring of raw materials, machinery, etc., and 
to the disposing of manufactured goods.’’ Within 
three years the Bolsheviks had to acknowledge that 
their aims had not been achieved. Industrial out- 
put had hopelessly declined, industrial wages had 
fallen to less than a quarter of the pre-war 
figures ; a vast bureaucracy had been built up with 
nothing to do. It was only among the peasantry 
that any improvement was secured, and here the 
improvement was due simply to the fact that the 
private property of the landowners had become 
the private property of the peasants. In agricul- 
ture the principles of capitalism are now com- 
pletely recognized; the Soviet, by a resolution 
passed in the General Assembly in May, 1925, ex- 
pressly permits the employment of wage labour 
in agriculture and the payment of rent. This last 
fact may be commended to the attention of 
Mr. Lloyd George. As regards other industries, 
it is sufficient to mention that the Russian 
Bolsheviks are now asking for credits from private 
capitalists in England, and that the British 
Bolsheviks are indignant because the private 
capitalist is so grasping that he wants some 
security before lending money to Russia. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


By THE RiGHT Hon. THE EARL OF SELBORNE, 
K.G., G.C.M.G. 


Ill 


to emphasize the peril of the Parliament Act. 

In this article I propose to point out the 
amendments which are necessary to restore 
stability to our Constitution and fundamental in- 
stitutions, and, above all, to safeguard the right 
of the majority of the electors to decide funda- 
mental issues. That is the issue. It is no matter 
of the privileges of Peers or of the rival powers of 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
The reform which has to be effected is the safe- 
guarding of the right of the majority of the elec- 
tors to have the last word on questions of funda- 
mental importance, to protect the majority of the 
electors from having fundamental issues settled by 
a temporary but fanatical majority of the House of 
Commons over their heads and in a manner con- 
trary to their opinion. 

The most important amendment required in the 
Parliament Act is the abolition of that absurd 
clause by which, if the House of Commons passes 
a measure in exactly the same form three times 
within two years, it is automatically presented to 
the King for the Royal Assent over the head of 
the House of Lords, if the House of Lords has 
meantime failed to pass it in a form agreeable to 
the majority of the House of Commons. No one 
who has given thought to the Constitutional ques- 
tions which came to a head in the Parliament Act 
would advocate a return to the relations in which 
the two Houses stood to each other before the 
Parliament Act. The great flaw in our Constitu- 
tion at that time was that there was no method 
except a General Election by which a deadlock be- 
tween the two Houses could be resolved. There- 
fore, when this clause of the Parliament Act has 
been repealed, something has got to be substituted 
for it. 

Various suggestions have been made. A free 
conference between the two Houses for the settle- 
ment of the matter by compromise, and, in default 
of a compromise, a vote by a joint sitting of the 
two Houses, sitting and voting together at the end 
of the second year of the deadlock, is one sugges- 
tion. Another has been to make a list of excep- 
tions to the operation of the Parliament Act. At 
present there is only one such exception: a Bill 
for prolonging the life of the House of Commons 
beyond five years cannot be passed under the Par- 
liament Act. It has been suggested that others 
might be made, such as the amendment of the 
Parliament Act itself, the constitution or abolition 
of the Second Chamber, the control of the House 
of Commons over legislation and administration, 
matters affecting the monarchy—leaving the 
obnoxious clause of the Parliament Act as the 
method of settling all other questions. A third 
suggestion is the referendum, or, as I prefer to 
call it, the ballot of the electors. In case of a dis- 
pute between the two Houses, the matter would 
then be referred to the electors, and they would 
vote in respect of a given Bill, aye or no. Yet 
another proposal has been to hang up a measure 


I N my two previous articles I have endeavoured 
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in dispute, to suspend its progress until after a 
General Election, when it would be presented to 
the King automatically for the Royal Assent if, in 
its first session, the majority of the new House 
of Commons had requested that the Bill should 
be so presented. 

I do not propose to examine all these proposals 
in detail, and the list is not inclusive. I only 
wish to point out that if, as I believe, the real 
question at issue is the right of the electors to 
have the last word in these questions, then some 
of these proposals do not meet the necessities of the 
case. I would also issue a word of warning against 
any suggestion of a too frequent use of the referen. 
dum or ballot of the electors. Those who oppose 
that constitutional device do so largely on the 
ground of the expense and the turmoil involved, 
Well, everyone must agree that it would be in. 
tolerable to have frequent ballots of the electors on 
frequent Bills, but it does seem to me a very proper 
instrument in a democratic State for deciding 
fundamental issues. They have been so decided 
by this very method in Switzerland and _ in 
Australia. This being so, I will quote one more 
suggestion which seems to me to keep in the fore. 
front the main object of an amendment of the 
Parliament Act and to avoid the danger of the 
abuse of a too frequent reference to the electors, 
The suggestion is that in the case of a dispute be 
tween the two Houses over a Bill, the progress 
of that Bill should be suspended until after the 
next General Election. If after the next General 
Election, in the first session of the new Parliament, 
the majority of the House of Commons requested 
that that Bill should be presented to the King for 
the Royal Assent, it should be so presented in the 
form in which it last passed the House of Com- 
mons. Provided that the majority of the House of 
Commons at the time the dispute between the two 
Houses first occurred did not think it consistent 
with the public interest that the progress of the 
Bill in question should be suspended until after 
a General Election, the majority of the House of 
Commons could, by a resolution, send it at once 
to a ballot of the electors. 

Then it will be absolutely necessary to define a 
Finance Bill. The matter cannot be left vague, 
nor is it right to allow the possibility of a revolu- 
tion being consummated in one session under the 
guise of finance without the assent of the electorate. 
And, lastly, the Speaker must be relieved of the 
responsibility of being the sole authority to decide 
what is, or what is not, a Finance Bill. The 
Bryce Conference recommended that that responsi- 
bility should be transferred to a joint committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament, and no better 
suggestion seems to have been made. 

A necessary consequence of the amendment of 
the Parliament Act, and one which no Party in 
the House of Lords wishes to shirk, is the reform 
of the House of Lords itself. I do not propose to 
prolong this article by a detailed examination of 
the subject. I will only remind Conservatives that 
it has never been the custom in this country to 
make a complete breach with the traditions of the 
past, and that the object which we should have in 
view is to make the House of Lords completely 
(as it is now only partially) representative of all 
the great interests and parties in the nation. There 
should be no attempt to set up a rival authority to 
the House of Commons. The new House of Lords 
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should be one which should be able to contribute, 
by the experience and knowledge of its members, 
to the elucidation of all great national problems, 
and to do the work of a revising chamber. But on 
all great political issues its special function should 
be to satisfy itself that what is being done is being 
done by the deliberate decision of the majority of 
the electors. 

What Party is going to restore stability to the 
Constitution and safeguard the rights of the elec- 
tors? I hope and believe the Conservative and 
Unionist Government, of which Mr. Baldwin is 
the head. If the Conservative and Unionist Party 
does not regard itself as the special guardian of 
the Constitution, I fail to see what its particular 
use in the national life is. But Mr. Baldwin has 
said, at Perth during the General Election and in 
the handbook of Party Policy previously issued, 
that this is a task the responsibility for which lies 
on the shoulders of the Party which he leads, and 
the intention of the Government to fulfil their 
responsibility has been asserted by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and other Cabinet Ministers during this 
session of Parliament. Therefore, I assume that 
the Government is, at a very early moment, going 
to deal with this question. 

But I sometimes doubt if either the Prime 
Minister or any of his colleagues realize the cruel 
position in which those members of the Peerage, 
who have a keen desire to serve their country, are 
now placed. Though the fact that the great 
majority of Peers are Conservative or Unionist 
is one of the disadvantages of the present constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords, yet it is one of the 
advantages of the Conservative and Unionist 
Party. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
in almost every county the local influence of indi- 
vidual Peers is of importance to the Conservative 
and Unionist Party. The influence of Lord Derby 
and his family in Lancashire is an outstanding 
example; but the aggregate influence of many 
Peers with a less conspicuous position than Lord 
Derby’s is very great, and their value to the com- 
munity is evidenced by the fact of the great re- 
quest in which they are held for service on all 
public bodies from the Parish to the County 
Council. But at the present moment a young Peer 
of great ability has less chance of being able to 
use that ability in the public service than a young 
miner or a young artisan. The miner or artisan 
can be elected to the House of Commons and can 
rise to be a Secretary of State; the young Peer 
cannot be elected to the House of Commons, and 
as a member of the House of Lords ‘his chances 
of working his way up to become a Cabinet 
Minister are extremely small. The distribution of 
posts in a Government as between the members of 
the Party in the House of Commons and in the 
House of Lords is not in the least governed by the 
comparative ability or qualifications of the Peers 
or the Members of Parliament. A young Peer 
who, if he were in the House of Commons, might 
be a Secretary of State, would be lucky if he got 
an Under-Secretaryship, and more probably would 
be offered the post of a Lord-in-Waiting. Indeed, 
many Members of the House of Commons, not all 
drawn from one Party, are of opinion that no 
office of importance should be held by members of 
the House of Lords. It is impossible for anyone 
to argue that this state of affairs is either just to 
the individual or to the advantage of the State. 


The feeling of injustice may be concealed, but it 
is very real, and if the reform of the House of 
Lords were not a matter of urgent necessity for 
other reasons it would be necessary for this reason 
alone to free Peers to offer themselves for election 
to the House of Commons. 


THE FUTURE OF M. PAINLEVE 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


EVERAL correspondents writing for the 
~ British Press seem to entertain the idea that if 

M. Briand succeeds in negotiating the Security 
Pact the gratitude of France will be so exuberant 
that nothing short of the Premiership will be good 
enough for him. I beg permission to dissent from 
this view. This article will, indeed, be con- 
cluded with a consideration of the possibility of 
M. Briand’s resuming office, but if this happens it 
will not be on account of a success at Locarno or 
elsewhere. I doubt if even complete cancellation 
of the French debt instead of a lame arrangement 
in Washington would have paved the way for 
M. Caillaux’s accession to the Premiership. When 
a Disraeli returns to London after a Berlin con- 
gress, the English populace, used to men who, as 
the Ambassador Walter Page once said, ‘* have 
a habit of success,’’ gives him a reception far 
superior to any parliamentary vote. But when a 
Herriot comes home, after arranging the peace of 
the world with Mr. MacDonald at Chequers, he is 
only welcomed by seven or eight hundred Pacifists 
who count for very little. The memory of the 
Bonapartes and of Boulanger blinds newspaper 
correspondents to the fact that Marshal Foch has 
next to no political influence. The Bonapartes 
and Boulanger were politicians. Only politicians 
enjoy political influence in France, and exclusively 
for political reasons. If M. Briand some day dis- 
places M. Painlevé it will be in consequence of cer- 
tain mathematical calculations made by obscure 
persons in obscurer caucuses; that is all, and the 
probability of this event can best be appreciated 
by recalling simple facts concerning the composi- 
tion of the French Chamber. 

Most foreign journalists in Paris know too much 
about the half score of ‘‘ groups ”’ in the Chamber, 
as they know too much about the literary 
‘* chapels ’’ in Montmartre or Montparnasse, and 
the trees hinder them from seeing the wood. The 
situation becomes much clearer if we just remember 
that all the groups can be reduced to the three 
great divisions: Socialists (about 110), Radicals 
(about 250) and Moderates (about 220). A glance 
at these figures is enough to show that no single 
sub-division is adequate to provide a majority. 
M. Herriot’s majority was made up of the 
Socialists and Radicals, or the Cartel. So, 
apparently, was M. Painlevé’s, till July 12 of the 
present year. On that eventful day the Socialists 
bodily seceded from the majority by refusing to 
vote the Moroccan credits demanded by M. Pain- 
levé and the tax on the turnover demanded by 
M. Caillaux. The majority on that day, and from 
that day, has consisted of the Radicals and the 
Moderates, and, in a famous interview published 
in the Echo de Paris, M. Maginot, leader of the 
Moderates, taking note of the fact that a fraction 
of the Radicals, furtively taking their cue from 
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M. Herriot, are nearer to the Socialists than to the 
so-called ‘‘ patriotic ’’ Radicals, pointed out, with- 
out being contradicted, that the Moderates were 
the ‘‘ majority of the Majority.’”’ This, in a nut- 
shell, is the present political situation in France. 
Now for its probable developments. 

The Radicals, as a rule, are not particularly 
clear-sighted. They resemble in this, as in some 
other characteristics, the more advanced section of 
American Democrats. They are constantly caught 
in making statements which show that with them 
the wish is father to the thought. They go on 
believing that the Cartel is still alive and has only 
accidentally, and for a short period, been inter- 
rupted. Recently, M. Herriot, with his usual 
grandiloquence, averred at Mont-de-Marsan that 
this view was correct. But the Socialist leader, 
M. Blum, shakes his head at this nonsense, and 
says what he has said half a dozen times this 
summer: viz., that the Cartel is dead. Only one 
thing could resurrect it; that would be a return of 
M. Painlevé to his predecessor’s practice of acting 
up to Socialist principles on such vital questions 
as colonial policy, taxation of capital, functionaries, 
syndicates and disarmament. 

Will M. Painlevé do that? We shall soon 
know, for in two weeks the deputies will flock 
back to Paris and the crux will be at hand. Two 
deputies wearing very different tickets, M. Bastix, 
a Socialist, and M. Léon Bérard, Minister of 
Education in the Poincaré Cabinet, will both point 
out the fact that M. Painlevé governs in the name 
of the Radical group, as M. Herriot did, but is 
supported by the Right whereas M. Herriot used 
to be supported by the Extreme Left. Both 
orators will ask him to explain how he can reconcile 
his principles with this anomalous situation, and 
he will very evidently be in a quandary. Should 
he admit that his real support is on the right side 
of the Chamber he would become at once another 
Poincaré, which he evidently cannot do. So the 
other alternative is more likely. M. Painlevé will 
say that he is, as he always was, a Radical, and 
wants to govern with his party, if not, as 
M. Herriot did, for his party. He will point out 
that it is not his fault if the Socialist wing fell 
away, and he can demonstrate his attachment to 
the Socialists by recalling his choice of one of them, 
M. Varenne, for the governorship of Indo-China. 

Will not this enrage the Moderates and throw 
them back into opposition? A Moderate is never 
enraged: M. Léon Bérard will amuse himself and 
amuse the Chamber by playing with the absurdities 
of the situation, but nothing else will follow. As 
long as the present Premier copies M. Poincaré’s 
attitude with regard to the financial and foreign 
questions, the Moderates will give him their sup- 
port as they gave it to M. Poincaré in spite of his 
Radicalism and evident preference for Radicals. 
We can confidently say that M. Painlevé is sure 
of a majority numbering two-thirds of the Chamber. 

Only one thing might induce him to prefer 
retirement, and that is the inherited and now 
instinctive abhorrence of the Radical for any policy 
implying that he has ‘‘ des ennemis a gauche.” 
The terror of this possibility may drive M. Pain- 
levé to a desperate and altogether unreasonable 
move. In that case, and in that case alone, 
M. Briand would obviously become a probable 
Premier, but so, once more, might M. Herriot, in 
spite of the mistrust every Frenchman who is not a 


professional politician entertains of him. Let it be 
remembered that M. Briand has been in office 
eight times, is sixty-five years old, is never excep- 
tionally successful when issues are really difficult, 
which they have a way of being nowadays, and has 
lately been showing an evident preference for step- 
ping in M. Léon Bourgeois’s Genevan shoes which 
he rightly regards as comfortable slippers. 


NEW INNS FOR OLD 


NE does not instinctively look to a brewery 
() for social enlightenment. There are several 

persons who spring more readily to mind 
when the subject of reform is under discussion 
than the single-hearted enthusiasts who brew the 
nation’s beer. Nevertheless, a few nights ago I 
was the witness of an extremely interesting experi- 
ment in social amelioration which is being carried 
out under the inspiration of a well-known English 
firm of brewers. The name of the firm is Messrs. 
Barclay Perkins, Ltd., and the nature of the 
experiment is this. 

Partly as propaganda against Prohibition, partly 
as an answer to the supporters of local option, 
State purchase and alternative schemes, partly, 
perhaps, out of the pure zeal for reform, and 
largely, of course, from a sound business instinct, 
the directors of this firm conceived the idea some 
three years ago of reforming their public-houses 
in London. Accordingly, they set about it, not 
without misgivings and certainly not without 
opposition. On what lines did they proceed? 
There have been other attempts before this one to 
reform so obvious a disgrace as the average 
‘* pub,” some of them not a little self-conscious. 
Perhaps the simplest way for me to explain how 
these people have gone to work, and with what 
results, is to relate the story of my tour of inspec- 
tion on one evening of last week. 

Let me say at once that I have not and never 
have had any connexion either as a shareholder, or 
more intimately, with the firm in question (though 
I may at one time and another unwittingly have 
consumed their liquor); neither, so far as I am 
aware, has anyone associated with this journal any 
connexion with them. My tour of inspection was 
made at the invitation and in the company of their 
directors, but I naturally left myself entirely free 
to comment favourably or unfavourably, or not to 
comment at all, on what I should observe on my 
visit. I am aware that personally conducted tours 
of this kind are not the most suitable for forming 
true estimates. Visits made in the company of 
officials, on a pre-arranged date and itinerary, are 
apt to be misleading: carpets may be too clean, 
smiles may be too persistent, salutes may be too 
correct to be entirely natural. For all such 
phenomena I have allowed. And yet I can say 
that the resuits of my observations, so far as they 
went, were almost entirely favourable. I hope to 
go, one day soon, alone and without the know- 
ledge of the Company, to see these same houses 
and others of a like kind to which on the occasion 
in question I was not taken; it may be that I shall 
then find differences. But I am fairly confident 


that they will only be differences of detail: the 
idea is there, and its results cannot be ‘‘ cooked ” 
except as regards inessentials. 
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We visited first of all the original house of the 
experiment, the ‘‘ New Merlin’s Cave,’’ opened 
in its present form three years ago in a poor part 
of Clerkenwell. The first thing to strike one here 
was the absence from the exterior of the usual 
manifestations of the drinking-den. There were 
no blatant signs, no glaring lights, no brass, no 
frosted glass. Instead there stood a quiet, well- 
mannered brick building with a window invitingly 
dressed with foodstuffs, and a legend above the 


doorway in admirable lettering. Inside were oak | 


tables and chairs, and ample room around the bar. 
Beyond it—the main room of the inn—opened a 
large hall with small tables set for an evening meal. 
At one end of the hall was a raised platform on 
which on most evenings in the week either a band 
plays or a concert is given; on other nights a dance 
or a whist-drive is held in the hall. These are 
regular diversions. The room was decorated with 
framed ‘‘ Underground ’’ posters, photographs, 
and bright, warm hangings. It was certainly a 
comfortable room. In each of the houses I visited 
this scheme of procedure is followed—entertain- 
ments, and the insistence on the startling fact that 
there are other things to do inside a 
‘“pub’’ as well as drink. Indeed, no one 
is bound, in the quaint phrase, to consume 
alcohol on the premises: there are minerals, tea 
and coffee for such as feel that way inclined. 
Although the plan of catering and entertainment 
followed at each of these places is roughly the 
same, there is no suggestion of mass-production. 
Each house preserves its individual atmosphere, 
according to its district, its patrons and staff, and 
its scheme of decoration. 

When we called at the Clerkenwell establish- 
ment it was early and there were but few customers 
within. What it would have been like, say, an 
hour before closing time I cannot say, but I was 
regaled with remarkable stories of good discipline. 
I heard, for instance, that on the opening night a 
gang of ‘‘ toughs ’’ came down prepared to make 
trouble, and that when they entered and found 
what the place was like they went home, changed 
their clothes, and returned on their best behaviour. 
I was also informed that a local resident who was 
at one time notorious for causing rough houses is 
now the chief order-keeper at the ‘‘ New Merlin’s 
Cave.’’ It sounds like a tale from a Band cf 
Hope story-book, but I see no reason why it should 
not be true. The ameliorative effect of good 
surroundings is not to be doubted. Here, the 
response to a genuine attempt to improve on the 


‘gin palace” has been immediate and marked. | 


It is an object lesson to the sort of person who 
talks glib nonsense about the people preferring the 
squalor they are used to. The people will take as 
good as they are given, and ask for more. There 
is no need to play down to them in the Press, on 
the platform, in the theatre, or anywhere else. 
They will rise if they are given the opportunity. 
The originals’ of some of the pictures on the walls 
of these Anchor Taverns—as the houses in the 
new venture are generically termed—would not 
disgrace the walls of a connoisseur. 

At another Tavern, the ‘‘Ladbroke’’ at Notting 
Hill, there is an off-food department, where 
harassed housewives can purchase almost at cost 
price hot meals for their husbands and children, 
to be taken away and eaten at their own homes. 
At yet another, the ‘‘ Crown ’’ at Croydon, there 
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is an afternoon-tea department, with home-made 
cakes and pastry. Women and children are 
admitted to all Anchor Taverns, because 
drinking is not the sole or, indeed, the main attrac- 
tion. Hereby one of the crowning scandals of the 
ordinary public-house is avoided; the crying 
mob of young children round the doors, and 
mothers standing about on the pavements with a 
baby in one hand and a glass of Guinness in the 
other. 

I have no room to describe the other advantages 
of this new venture—the model kitchens, the 
quality of entertainment provided, the hygienic 
cellars, the club-rooms, the roof garden, the oak 
panelling and fittings designed by a well-known 
artist. These must await another occasion. The 
Company has other schemes afoot: the provision 
of cabaret-restaurants in comparatively well-to-do 
areas. In these I am not interested ; they appear to 
me to be purely commercial propositions, they are 
not at the same time replacing an abuse. 
That the Anchor Taverns in poor districts are also 
run, au fond, as commercial considerations seems 
to me to matter not at all. Suburban dwellers 
need not go to cabarets; slum dwellers virtually 
must go to ‘‘ pubs,’’ and it is surely a matter for 
congratulation that the kind of ‘‘ pub ’’ they have 
to go to, and the sort of relaxation they are able 
to take there, should be improved in this enlight- 
ened manner. Some of those engaged in the enter- 
prise convinced me of their undivided sincerity 
of purpose; all are making a genuine attempt to 
improve on a thoroughly bad method and they 
appear to be genuinely succeeding. The experi- 
ment of the Anchor Taverns seems to me to 
deserve the widest approval. I have no doubt 
that it will receive the flattery of imitators. The 
one thing that made Prohibition certain in the 
United States was the existence of the Saloons. 
Remove the vulgar, tawdry, beer-stained, soul- 
destroying gin-palaces which at the present time 
disgrace the streets of England and replace them 
with institutions run on the lines of the Anchor 
Taverns, and the last argument for Prohibition in 
this country will have gone. B. 


VERSE 
JERUSALEM BELEAGUERED 


LL Thy words, keen as an arrow flying, 
Pierce me through under the ribs of sin ; 
Lo, I am Jerusalem, Thy Holy City, 
And Thou, my King, with triumph entering in. 


I am the Temple, Thou with a whip of anger 
Lashing the thief and branding the Pharisee. 
But O, Jerusalem that stoned the prophets ‘ 
I slew in pride the truth that came to me. 


Jerusalem, broken with famine, beleaguered ! 
Cry, O Christ, with a voice that pleads and sings, 
For I am Jerusalem bewildered with folly, 
I who would fain be gathered beneath Thy wings. 
W. Force STeap 


} 
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AN ART TO ART TALK 


By GERALD GOULD 


fellow is so arrogant, so sure of himself and his 

standards: his devotion to something beyond 
our seeing is so perpetual a rebuke to our con- 
sciences: he so flaunts his gifts—have at him in 
the name of the decencies and the details! Knock 
him out in the first of the common rounds! 

But it needs a fellow-artist for this skill. Abuse 
from the butcher and the baker, the politician and 
the clergyman, is incense in the nostrils of the 
abused: how should those poor souls understand 
these servants of Apollo, how make a guess at the 
secret of the Grove? But when a Stevenson, 
whese own gifts, in their own line, the artists find 
it difficult to deny (they do sometimes achieve the 
denial, but feebly and shrilly)}—when a Stevenson 
takes them to task, they may begin to wonder 
whether, despite their conceit, they have not a task 
to be taken to. And here comes Mr. Ivor Brown, 
his sharp sword of moral indignation tipped with 
the venom of wit, and mentions ‘* the tendency of 
genius to be morally contemptible.”’ 

About the cant which an egoist who writes poems 
or paints pictures will put forward to justify his 
own rapacity, it seems impossible not to agree with 
Mr. Brown—let me remind you of what he said in 
these columns last week : 


if T is always a good thing to hit an artist. The 


A great picture... is held to be the justification of sub- 
human bestiality. This view I take to he sentiment! non- 
sense . 

Quite. It is obvious that nothing, not a great 
picture nor a great poem nor even a great passion, 
can justify ‘‘ sub-human bestiality.’’ But when 
Mr. Brown goes on to grow eloquent about the 
‘* thousand delights ’? which are enjoyed by the 
artist and ‘‘ denied to others,’’ he is, I believe, 
bringing to his thesis more support than it needs 
—and more than it will bear. 

If we hold with Plato, as I hold and as I pre- 
sume Mr. Brown holds, that the source of all 
beauty and greatness is one, then by a great picture 
we must mean a picture which reveals essential 
goodness, rectifies for mortal hearts the extravagant 
error and evil of the world, and restores to pulse 
and spirit a sense of infinite and absolute harmony. 
If a man does that for us, do we not owe him 
something ? Naturally I admit that, whatever we 
may owe the man, it is not for him to demand the 
payment of the debt. I cannot, on the other hand, 
at all agree with Mr. Brown, or with Stevenson, 
that the debt is already paid in dancing and delight. 
I recall a passage which set the ‘nineties by the 
ears—the famous, the fatuous passage in which 
Stevenson delicately defiled his own nest, calling 
upon those of a particular way of thinking to 
‘* desist from art, and follow some more manly 
way of life ’’: 

I speak of a more manly way of life, it is a point on which 
I must be frank. To live by a pleasure is not a high calling ; 
it involves patronage, however veiled; it numbers the artist, 
however ambitious, along with dancing girls and_ billiard 
markers. The French have a romantic evasion for one employ- 
ment, and call its practitioners the Daughters of Joy. The 
artist is of the same family, he is of the Sons of Joy, chose his 


trade to please himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing others, 
and has parted with something of the sterner dignity of man. 


Now Heaven forbid that I should try to saddle 
Mr. Brown, who is my friend as well as my 
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colleague, with the iniquitous consequences of a 
temporary aberration of Stevenson’s—an aberra- 
tion, moreover, for which Stevenson himself had 
the grace most gracefully to apologize. But I do 
think—let him contradict me if I am wrong—that 
his talk about ‘‘ a thousand delights ’’ points the 
And I think it involves a fallacy. 

Of course, in the last resort, all comparisons and 
almost all discussions break down against the stark 
wall of our ignorance. We simply do not know. 
We do not know what actions have what con- 


_ sequences, what motives lead to what results: we 


_ cannot apply a measure to happiness or a ther- 


| mometer 


_ the end of the argument. 


to beauty. But assuming, as_ these 
debates of ours do necessarily assume, that we 
know what we are talking about, then I assert it 
as a matter of plain arithmetic that if an artist, by 
his work, brings light and healing to a million 
spirits, and, by his life, brings pain and terror to 
a dozen, the world is benefited on the balance. Do 
a million count for more than a dozen, or don’t 
they? They do. Very wellthen. That is surely 
But it does not follow 


_ that the artist is morally justified in being a cad, 


or that the world can pay him for his art by allow- 
ing and encouraging his caddishness, or that the 
old controversy of art and morals has any sense in 
it whatever. You cannot prove that oxen are 
better than Thursday. 

This is why the suggestion that an artist ought 
to be good because he is happy is irrelevant as 
well as fallacious. The artist ought to be good 
because everybody ought to be good. The 
moment you add any other “‘ because,’’ you destroy 
the law. (See Kant!) Moreover, the artist is not 
happy: at any rate, not necessarily happy. It is 
perfectly undeniable, of course, that the sense of 
energy, of achievement, of creation, is a thrilling 
one: and Aristotle was obviously right in making 
happiness depend upon the fulfilment of function. 
But all the same, in the result, the poet, the artist, 
is nota happy man. He is, as a rule, a tired and 
tortured man. The greatest of all poets has told 
us about himself : 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view ; 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear ; 

Made old offences of affections new. 
It is easy, and perhaps just, to sneer at the artistic 
temperament. But if it involves such agony as 
this? The artist, like the rest of us, needs not 
justice but mercy. Have we the heart to stone 
him if he seeks temporary escape from his pains ? 
It seems to me only natural that he should be a 
bit of a cad. 

Who, it may be said, isn’t? And to that I know 
no answer : the sin is universal indeed. But surely 
the comfortable, unimaginative person, who pur- 
sues the eupeptic humdrum, has an easier, a 
pleasanter life than the artist. The man who looks 
no further than the next meal, and is reasonably 
sure of its arrival, has certainly fewer temptations 
than your Byron, your Shelley, or your Shake- 
speare. I do not plead, for one moment, that the 
artist is justified by his art in behaving badly. | 
only plead that everybody behaves badly, and that 
the artist has more excuse than most of us. 


Subscribers to the SatuRDAY REVIEW who are con- 
templating a temporary change of address should notify 
the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. 
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THE THEATRE 
IS ENGLAND DONE? 


By Ivor BRowN 
La Chauve Souris. The Strand Theatre. 


F tion ot the extremely flattering recep- 


tion of the Russian troupe at the Strand 

Theatre came an outburst by Mr. St. John 
Ervine on the failings of the English actress. 
Deep damnations are a special line of Mr. Ervine’s 
and brief reports are apt to over-emphasize what is 
already emphatic. But even if we write down the 
quantity of Mr. Ervine’s wrath, it remains argu- 
able that we have too much of his scolding of the 
native. Great men are endeavouring to answer 
the somewhat vague interrogation, ‘‘ Is England 
Done? ”’ If it isn’t, that is certainly not for lack 
of being told that it is. I must confess myself to 
be impenitently an optimist about the English 
stage, and therefore | am proportionately weary 
of a policy which orders ‘‘ coats off ’’ for the be- 
labouring of English backs and “‘ hats off ’’ for 
the salutation of everybody else. 

The ‘‘ hats off ’* business is becoming as big a 
nuisance and as flagrant a folly in the theatre as it 
is in the spheres of sport and commerce. These 
gusty vogues of the exotic become vexatious. It 
used to be the Guitrys or Italian marionettes; now 
it is Pirandello; from time to time it is ‘La 
Chauve Souris.’ In each case there was (or is) 


considerable artistry. The late Sacha Guitry was 


an actor with a fine command of the muted, menac- 
ing style, which he was accustomed to squander 
on the slick trivialities which his son, Lucien, 
turned out as easily as if he were shelling peas. 
Pirandello is a dexterous dramatist who pushes 
philosophical quibbles effectively into the lime- 
light. In the summer he brought to London his 
repertory company from the Art Theatre of Rome, 
and his colleagues displayed a patchy brilliarite 
which was by no means beyond the level of an 
English repertory team. M. Balieff, of ‘La 
Chauve Souris,’ is a competent showman who can 
put a high polish on a certain and rather narrow 
type of vaudeville. All these men know their job 
and deserve respectful criticism. Foreign players 
are welcome here, and deservedly. But that is no 


reason for throwing our hats on the ground and | 


our heads after them. 
The traditional joke about the Englishman’s 


lofty attitude to all things foreign may have been | 
true once; it is utter nonsense now. All English | 


ballet-dancers are the Slavs of necessity, for they 
can never get emplovment until they have Russi- 
fied their names. Is it credible that if Luigi 


Pirandello’s plavs had been announced as the | 


work of one Lewis Perrin of Streatham they would 
have met with anything but neglect? M. Balieff’s 
troupe is composed of able artists, but all their 
ability does not give them so great an advantage 
in London as the fact that they speak in a 
language understood by no man. It is, no doubt, 
gratifving to observe so much humility and cour- 
tesy in English audiences, but courtesy need not 
so thoroughly stifle justice to our own folk. When 
a foreign company comes to London the stalls are 
vibrant with the will to believe nice things, which 
is bv no means the case on more domestic 
occasions. 

The Russian vaudeville at the Strand Theatre 


is as well executed as ever. It suffers, however, 
from a certain monotony of invention and derives 
too much from the curio shop and too little from 
life. M. Balieff’s mind appears to be riveted on 
the business of getting animate fun out of inani- 
mate things. The Italian mode is to make 
puppets ape humanity; the Russian taste is for 
the human mimicry of puppets. ‘ The Wooden 
Soldiers ’ is the most familiar and far the best ex- 
periment in that line. Now we have men 
turned to marionettes in mime, men stepping out 
of Dresden china or Danish plates, and men nod- 
ding grotesque heads as Chinese idols. This kind 
of prettiness begins to pall, and the show takes 
on a_ renewed freshness and vigour when 
M. Balieff forgets his own convention and allows 
his players to be persons. The buffooneries of old 
Russia, the songs of the peasants, and the senti- 
mental mooning of the gentry are all admirably 
done. Here art touches life at first hand and 
preciosity gives place to power. M. Balieff’s in- 
terlocutions seem to me as monotonous as_ his 
china-shop cameos, and his blandness in the pur- 
suit of gibberish is so obviously a trick of the 
trade that it becomes tiresome immediately one’s 
first surprise has worn off. ‘ 

National vaudeville, of the kind that ‘ La 
Chauve Souris’ presents, wins and _ deserves 
much praise. The best kind of praise that an 
Englishman can render is to demand that our own 
resources should be put to similar cultivation. But 
people who try to do this kind of thing in Eng- 
land get very little thanks or attention for their 
pains. The Travelling Theatre of the Art’s 
League of Service has been achieving it in a 
humble way; with their dances, their folk-songs, 
and their little plays the company have produced 
an entertainment that is lively and gracious from 
beginning to end. But they are barn-stormers in 
the real sense of the word. They have not the 
capital (and perhaps they have not the desire) to 
take expensive theatres with proper equipment 
for decorative purposes. In their wardrobe the 
pence are as pounds in the West End. Yet their 
enthusiasm, working on the great treasury of our 
native folk-music and democratic fun, can fur- 
nish forth a home-made article that should have 
nothing to fear from foreign competition. If only 
these good people would call themselves the 
Green Snail Theatre from Nijni-Novgorod, what 
rapturous applause they would win! Clap an 
“off? and ‘‘ova’’ on to Saxon names and 
Bohemia would proclaim them, Belgravia would 
discover them, and Cosmopolitan Jewry would 
finance a world tour. 


Not long ago an Oxford undergraduate 
announced a lecture on some tit-bit of psychology 
by a pundit of alleged European reputation. Ile 
then equipped himself with the beard, behaviour 
and uniform of the animal in question, and 
bluffed an audience of University notables into 
accepting his nonsensical oration. There is a 
parable here. We are seriously afflicted with what 
the psychologists call ‘‘ an inferiority complex,” 
and have been reduced to a state of jumpy panic 
about our own capacities. Even England can find 
a dance and a dirge, a clown and a chorus of high 
native quality. The danger is that, having found 
them, she will be too diffident to acclaim them, 
and will nervously await the next consignment of 
novelties from Muscovy or Manhattan. 
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MUSIC 
A MODERN PIANIST 


By DyNELEY HUSSEY 


HE increasing vogue of Mozart and Haydn, 
| on which I have already commented in these 
columns, and the corresponding reaction 
against Beethoven and the nineteenth-century 
classics have not been without influence upon the 
executive methods of presenting music to the 
public. The violinist’s ideal is to refine his tone 
to a silver thread, not to enlarge it at the expense 
of sweetness. The grand and powerful manner of 
Ysaye has given place to the unemotional purity 
of Heifetz. We had an indication of what we have 
lost in the broad style and big tone of Mlle. Anna 
Hegner’s performance in Mozart’s A major violin 
concerto at the Queen’s Hall last Tuesday. 
But, even while delighting in her robust presenta- 
tion of the music, one had to allow that it was done 
in a manner better suited to Beethoven and 
Brahms. So, too, in pianoforte-playing, executants 
are progressing more and more in the direction of 
clear finger-work and leave the old heavy-weight 
methods, what may be called the hammerclavier 
style, severely alone. Such a tendency is natural 
enough in an age which finds, with some show of 
justice, the writing of Beethoven and Brahms too 
thick and heavy, and likes to hear Bach’s works 
played as the polyphonic music they are, and not 
as melodies with accompaniments attached. The 
change is welcome, at least to the constant atten- 
dant at recitals; for, however dull the practitioner 
of the modern style may be, he does not assault 
our ears with the actively unpleasant percussion 
from which one still suffers occasionally at the 
hands of poor exponents of the older school. 

But at the same time some loss goes with the 
gain. One cannot but regret at times, when listen- 
ing to some neat-fingered performance of a sonata 
by Beethoven, the old thunder of Busoni. They 
hit far more wrong notes in the old days—as those 
who were present at a recent recital by a German 
lady with powerful arms, will bear witness—and 
they often offended our ears with violent noises 
which passed out of the category of musical sound. 
But they gave us, the best of them, a grandeur of 
interpretation which is outside the compass of the 
delicate fingers of to-day. One might not agree 
in theory with Busoni’s reading of a work nor 
approve of his playing octaves where Beethoven 
had written single notes; but one felt in the 
presence of a forceful personality and his inter- 
pretations were the result of the music having 
passed through a mighty intellectual process. 

Busoni was the genius produced by the old style, 
and last week I had the opportunity of hearing 
once more Walter Gieseking, who seems likely to 
stand in a similar relation to the new. Busoni’s 
playing was the result of intense cerebration; 
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Gieseking’s is the intuitive reaction of his mind 


to the emotions in the music. 


Busoni made a | 


work concrete for all the white heat of the passion | 


he put into it. When Gieseking plays, the tones 
pass gently before us like the changing forms of 
cloud-shadows across a sunlit down, definite yet 
never tangible in shape. This contrast was the 
more forcibly suggested, because he played at his 
recital two Sonatinas by Busoni, to whose hard 
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intellectuality he brought the charm of his warm 
tone. 

His command of tone, infinitely varied within 
the narrowest limits of dynamic imaginable, is 
Gieseking’s greatest quality. The nicety with 
which he judges the exact balance of the notes in a 
chord or the relative strengths of two parts in the 
music, would do credit to a scientific instrument 
for the weighing of infinitesimal bodies. © What 
distinguishes him from other pianists is the com- 
bination of this lucidity with the most lovely tone 
imaginable. Most of the playing of to-day pays 
for its clearness the price of a hard, glittering, 
brittle tone, which is not pleasing in itself. Cortét 
and the French school of pianists, who have been 
chiefly responsible for the change of style, suffer, 
more or less, from that fault. Gieseking brings to 
his performances the clean finger-work of the 
French style and manages to combine with it the 
rich tone-quality which Germany admires. I have 
no doubt that he is greatly assisted by his piano- 
forte, which seems specially built to produce 
delicate shades in the softer ranges. The instru- 
ment has the disadvantage, however, of not giving 
a sufficiently incisive tone when a real forte is 
required. I noticed how astonishingly clear and 
rhythmic Gieseking’s playing of soft staccato 
passages was; yet when he had to make a climax 
the tone became over-rich and we lost the nervous 
snap of the rhythm. 

This is a negative fault, the inevitable accom- 
paniment to Gieseking’s good qualities. He has 
only one positive failing, and it is not part and 
parcel of his actual technique. It may even be 
said not to fall within the proper sphere of 
criticism, being in the nature of a physical trick 
of manner. But, music being an audible art, any- 
thing in a performer’s actions which interferes with 
the sound transmitted to the audience, seems to be 
open to comment. One can readily overlook the 
affectations, often unconscious, in which pianists 
indulge; if they irritate, you may close your eyes. 
But you cannot close your ears and still hear the 
music. So I am moved to beg Mr. Gieseking to 
take a course in breath-control, which he needs as 
badly as most singers. His trick of reinforcing 
every forte with an onomatopoeic sforzato pro- 
duced by a violent emission of breath is 
a serious distraction from his fine playing. It is 
not merely that the noise he makes is in itself dis- 
tracting. The trouble is that it is a cause of 
offence in others. At his recital last week his 
snorts aroused the emulation of half his audience, 
who were soon putting in their own sfz’s, but, like 
amateurs, with less rhythmic feeling and an 
uncertain touch. 


THE KINEMA 


The Capitol. 


E suspect that the ‘‘ ex-officers of the Allied 

forces’’ who “ supervised’’ the screen ver- 

sion of Mr. Henry Wall’s moving play 
‘ Havoc,’ were Americans. It seems that no American 
producer, however distinguished, is prepared to em- 
ploy an Englishman who knows his business to direct 
the production of an English film. The very essence 
of ‘ Havoc’ is that it is supposed to be a picture of 
England during the war; there lies its psychological, 
dramatic and historic importance. The play was a 


Havoc. 


fine achievement ; the film version is disappointing. Its 
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atmosphere is American, not English. Subalterns did 
not spend quiet evenings at home with mother wearing 
a Sam Browne; the pipers of the Gordons did not 
parade in white during the war in the vicinity of Violet 
Deering’s flat or anywhere else ; officers (and we are not 
told that either Roddy or Dick served in the ranks) 
are not given the Military Medal, and English girls 
would not as a rule say ‘‘ Why does she always have 
to come when I’m having a party?’’ Worst of all, 
Violet Deering, as played by Margaret Livingstone, is 
merely an American vamp. She is a worthless vamp 
at that, and unless the heroine is convincing the drama 
goes to bits and the tragedy of the two men becomes 
ridiculous. During the war subalterns did behave 
stupidly about stupid women when on leave, but once 
back in the trenches they speedily forgot all about 
them. 

We also suspect that what attracted Mr. Rowland 
V. Lee to Mr. Wall’s fine play was not its humanity 
and drama, but the opportunities it seemed to give for 
a startling picture of the havoc of war. It is a failure, 
and no one who saw anything of the war would be 
for a moment convinced by the bustle and noise which 
nearly all film producers believe to be a perfect sub- 
stitute for horror and death. This is not to say that 
the film is not moving; it is. Our withers are wrung, 
but by what is left untold and undone. Miss Margaret 
Livingstone gave a vivid performance on, as has been 
said, altogether wrong lines. But that again was the 
producer’s fault; she was wrongly cast. Of the men, 
far the best performance was that of Mr. Leslie Fenton 
as the Babe. Mr. George O’Brien is a young actor of 
considerable promise, but while he had some good 
moments he was as a whole unequal to his very diffi- 
cult task. His fresh and somewhat amateurish style 
was unduly handicapped by having to play against the 
sophisticated performance given by Miss Livingstone. 
Except for one or two false moments, Mr. Walter 
McGrail was a satisfactory Roddy Dunton. Miss 


Madge Bellamy as Tess Dunton should beware of the | 


disease called rolling eyes with which so many film 
actresses seem to be uncomfortably afflicted. The pro- 
ducers have scored an incontestable success in the 
manner in which they have conveyed the spirit of real 
comradeship that inspired our troops throughout the 
war. D. C.-H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ROSAPENNA RE-DISCOVERED 
[From A CORRESPONDENT 


T was the late Earl of Leitrim, in the latter part 
| of the last century, who first discovered the possi- 

bilities of Rosapenna. Situated in the midst of the 
Donegal Highlands, it has for many miles a background 
of magnificent mountain, loch and river scenery. 
Looking at the well-situated hotel and the extensive 
golf links which form Rosapenna, it is difficult to 
realize that the place was at one time almost as barren 
as the Sahara, shifting sands being a menace to cabin, 
cottage, and castle. 

About the middle of the last century, Lord Boyne, 
considering the sands sufficiently stable to permit of 
his building and occupying a country house, erected 
an imposing mansion. The house and grounds were 
for a time a feature of the district. Then the sands 
began to move. They drifted over the garden, 
against the house and in at the windows. Workmen 
fought the invading enemy, but the struggle had finally 
to be abandoned, and the house vacated. Eventually 
it was entirely buried in the sand. 

The estate was bought by the late Lord Leitrim, 
who decided that the only means of combating the 
enemy was to plant bent, a coarse grass that grows 
on the hills. It flourished and increased: the roots 
firmly matted themselves together in the sand: a few 
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small wild flowers appeared, and at last the hitherto 
bare, shifting surface was completely covered by turf 
suitable for golf links. 

The late Tom Morris, of St. Andrews, was first re- 
sponsible for the course, which was subsequently re- 
designed and laid out under the direction of Mr. H. S. 
Colt, the famous golf architect. The course, which 
is considered one of the best in Ireland, encircles the 
comfortable, capacious hotel, built entirely of pine 
wood, brought in sections from Stockholm by the late 
Lord Leitrim, to whom Rosapenna owes so much. 
The good work of developing the district is continued 
by his son, the present Earl, whose personal interest 
in the progress and prosperity of the place is well 
known. 

Rosapenna, a terra incognita, except to a certain 
number of ardent anglers and keen golfers, who return 
year after year, is actually easier to reach from 
London than many places in Scotland. Few places 
can surpass Rosapenna for an autumn holiday ; its in- 
terests and pleasures are inexhaustible. They include 
good salmon and trout fishing, at their best early in 
the season, but still good considerably later; sea fish- 
ing in Sheephaven Bay, where mackerel, pollock, lithe 
and other game fish abound; golf among lovely sur- 
roundings; motor boat excursions along the wild, 
rugged coast, affording a closer view of Horn Head, 
an imposing headland rising 600 feet out of the 
Atlantic, where thousands of wild fowl congregate; 
mountain climbing, revealing a panorama that has few 
equals; motor drives through the Donegal Highlands, 
each expedition disclosing something more lovely than 
the last. 

English visitors entering the Irish Free State 
need not fear any unpleasantness arising in con- 
nexion with the examination of their luggage. 
The officials principally expend their energies, in 
a good-natured manner, in searching sacks and 
baskets strewn about third-class compartments. 
Who has not heard of some Biddy returning 
from the nearest shopping town wearing her 
father’s new boots, with her own well-worn shoes 
shaw!? Neither need English 
visitors be nervous regarding the reception they will 
receive from the peasantry. Smiles replace scowls. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


** CHUCK IT, SMITH ”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW 


SIR,—I cannot at all understand why your corre- 
spondent should so angrily object to Lord Birkenhead 
writing articles or advertisements for the Press. Least 
of all can I understand why accredited and practised 
newspaper men should object to his doing so. My 
reasons are quite simple: (1) With a pen in his hand, 
Lord Birkenhead is a very poor and third-class writer, 
failing altogether to attract and hold discriminating 
readers, as Mr. Churchill, say, attracts and holds 
them. The ex-Lord Chancellor very often fails to 
express in anything like a stylish or even lucid manner 
what one can only presume that he wishes to convey. 
As an orator, or as an advocate addressing a jury, 
one could almost ‘‘ waltz to his oratory ’’—to quote 
Mr. Dooley—presuming, of course, for I have never 
heard him, that his delivery is equal to the splendid 
reading value of his addresses. It would, however, 
be difficult, one may be allowed to imagine, even to 
jazz to the very halting and uninspiring journalese with 
which he has, so far, favoured the public. . (2) The 
easily counted number of really important London 
editors are no longer at all éblouis by personalities like 
Lord Birkenhead. As experienced journalists they 
fully realize that the modern reputation, with its halo 
of second-class fame, is rather more than less in its at- 
tainment a mere jam-factory process which deceives 
none but the “‘ varra’ puir in apprehension.”’ 
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All of which implies (a) that it would be a good thing 
if Lord Birkenhead returned to the Bar as its most 
effective ornament, and (b) that it was an equally good 
thing for the newspapers when he ceased (as it is 
alleged) to contribute to them. 

I am, etc., 
London, S.W. Jas. R. Grant 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Fortunately, while reading the letter of 


“P. D. S.”’ in your issue of October 3, I happen to | 


have before me the volume which he quotes. I observe 
that ‘‘P. D. S.’’ does not mention the fact that, 
immediately after the quotation from Sir Mark Sykes, 
Mr. Shane Leslie adds the comment ‘‘ Mark would 
have been the first to recognize that since Mark’s 
death F. E. Smith has shown principle and recognition 
of Necessity at least, that iron Nurse of God.’’ 

It is not always the politicians who talk most about 
high principle who are, in fact, the most high prin- 
cipled. The reverse is often the case. 

I am, etc., 
Tuomas Hope Fioyp 

Holcombe, Nr. Manchester 


A QUIETIST DRAMA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—Encountering an old copy of your REVIEW 
(September, 1923), I turned its pages and found my 
attention caught by one of Mr. Ivor Brown's excellent 
articles on our theatre. Its subject matter is crystal- 
lized in the following extracts : 

There is no iron necessity which will create a quietist drama 
in a quietist nation. Perhaps all the drama we can expect 
from these years of disillusion is a sad and cynical laughter. 
Yet the fact that the fires of feeling are banked does not prove 
them to be either dying or dead fires. Where there is feeling 
there is drama, and a sudden articulation may come. But it 
will not come to a theatre like the old theatre, essentially 
theatrical, half garish and half glorious. It will come, that 
is if it is to be any apt and vital expression of popular mood, 
with poignancy and quietude, aiming at beauty without bluster, 
hinting not haranguing. In fact, England is ripe for its own 
Tchekoff, if he is anywhere to be found... . A visit of the 
Russians, with Tchekoff, might stir some dramatists here to 
the possibilities of imaginative realism. Shaw claimed ‘ Heart- 
break House’ as an essay in the Russian manner, but it is as 
much like Tchekoff as a Brock’s benefit is like an oil-lamp. 
Shaw, least of all men, can practise the art of keeping quiet 
and of eloquent understatement. Perhaps we have nobody who 
can do it for the stage, though we have players enough who 
can do it on the stage. 

Now that, after two years, Tchekoff has come and 
gone, and sufficient time has elapsed to discern any 
appreciable change in the dramatic outlook, would Mr. 
Brown give us his present views on a quietist drama? 
One, at least, of his appreciators would welcome what 
he has to say on a subject that is occupying the minds 
of many who, with Dean Inge, look with hopeful eyes 
to our stage. 

I am, etc., 
F. J. Dawson 

Byron House, Sterne Street, London, W.12 


EUROPE AND THE RIFFS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Hecht, considers 
that, while ‘‘ the Great War warranted an appeal for 
peace from Rome,’’ the war of conquest waged ‘n 
Morocco by France and Germany is another matter. 
I quite see his point, but venture to think that the 
attempt to put the bombing of villages in France and 
Belgium in one category and the bombing of Moslem 
villages in Northern Africa in another is illogical, in 
the first place, and, in the second, tends to strengthen 
the impression that Christian ethics are regarded as 
out of place in dealing with non-Christians—an impres- 
sion which is bound to increase Asiatic and African 
resentment of European ascendancy. 

One thing is absolutely certain: if we had used 
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aerial bombs six years ago against the Irish rebels the 
rebellion would have been crushed in a month, with 
little or no loss to the King’s troops, but there would 
have been a shout of execration throughout the world 
in which Rome would have heartily joined. I do not 
say for a moment that we ought to have used bombs 
in Ireland, but I do say that as we refrained we have 
a right to criticize the French and the Spaniards who 
use this method of extermination. 
C. F. Ryper 
Thurlow, Suffolk 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice undew this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


HEY were careful to conceal their humour, the 
| Pre-Raphaelite group, Rossetti in privately circu- 
lated limericks, Burne-Jones in letters; but Ros- 
setti’s rhymes have long since become widely known, 
and now we have the droll and charming ‘ Letters to 
Katie ’ (Macmillan, 1os. 6d. net), by Burne-Jones, 
letters to a child of his affection with drawings that are 
both amusing and beautiful. All the same, Mr. Graham 
Robertson, in his introduction, is rather extravagant 
in suggesting that Burne-Jones was such a one as 
might have been born of the marriage of Puck and 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

Mr. Frederic Whyte has a very good subject in ‘ The 
Life of W. T. Stead ’ (Cape, 36s. net), to which he has 
devoted two large volumes. We cannot pretend to 
have formed any opinion of them by cursory examina- 
tion; they demand leisurely perusal. But he would 
seem to be willing to let the devil’s advocate speak 
occasionally, for we notice that he quotes Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s damaging summary of Stead as a man possess- 
ing no such general knowledge as would have enabled 
him to relate his journalistic stunts. Mr. Shaw added, 
however, that some of those stunts were as swiftly suc- 
cessful as Swift’s or Voltaire’s. Our own idea about 
Stead, which may or may not be corrected by Mr. 
Whyte, is that his work has no more than historical 
interest, though some of it has that in abundance. He 
was not a great editor, for he repeatedly allowed men 
of first-rate literary ability who were under him to 
drift away to where their work was appreciated. But 
he was a man with a great many missions, and his 
drive was immense, by reason of his limitations quite 
as much as on account of his talent. Of the desir- 
ability of choosing means with some fastidiousness he 
was never even dimly aware. A good cause justified 


any means, whence that atrocity, his ‘*‘ Maiden 
Tribute ’’ campaign. 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe, whose verse is known 


to our own readers, has wasted a little time in letting 
off small squibs of satire, which are brought before us, 
with drawings by Mr. Bohun Lynch, in a volume enti- 
tled ‘ Lampoons ’ (Benn, 6s. net). Almost all have 
cleverness, but we have only to glance at those into 
which Mr. Wolfe has admitted a little poetry to see 
where his real strength lies. He is a wit, certainly; 
but his wit is happiest when it is merely incidental to 
his poetry. Let him cease ‘‘ to embitter the sweet 
mouth of song,’’ and give us more lyrics. 

‘ Shakespeare: A Survey ’ (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
7s. 6d. net) is not properly a new book. It is largely 
made up of essays which Mr. E. K. Chambers con- 
tributed years ago to an edition of the plays. But it 
is good to have the papers brought together, and we 
need not apologize for mentioning the volume under 
the heading of this column. This criticism does not 
date. 

‘ The Pleasure Haunts of London ’ (Constable, 21s. 
net) may be book-making, but some such work was 
required, and Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s previous 
record is some guarantee that the thing has been 
done with knowledge. 
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REVIEWS 
RICH AND STRANGE 


By J. B. PrigstLey 


Samuel Kelly. Edited by Crosbie Garstin. Cape. 
16s. net. 


Strange Adventures of the Sea, 
Lockhart. Allan. 8s. 6d. net. 


R. GARSTIN, who is the author of some capital 

romances of eighteenth century Cornwall, made 
the acquaintance of an autobiography written by an 
eighteenth century Cornish merchant seaman, and 
decided that it was worth publishing, after being 
trimmed up a little. And he was right. The history 
of Samuel Kelly was worth publishing and is well 
worth reading, even by those who, unlike its excellent 
editor, do not pretend to a passion for Cornwall and 
merchant seamen. If anyone wishes to know what the 
Merchant Service was like during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, this is the book. Samuel Kelly 
was no stylist but he could always contrive to give the 
facts (which is what many far more pretentious writers 
cannot do), and he takes us from Liverpool to Bar- 
celona, Bristol to Florida, without failing to mention 
a single item of importance. Good as he is, though, 
I cannot help wishing that his father had given us the 
story of his life in place of the son’s. Kelly’s account 
of his father’s life is crammed into less than a page, 
but within that page there is all romance. His ‘name 
was Michael and he had a commission in the Army, 
but—in the words of his son-—‘‘ turning out gay,’’ he 
sold his commission, joined the Navy and was with 
Rodney. That is not a bad beginning, but it is only 
the first chapter : 

He afterwards left the Navy and went into the Merchant 
Service, and I have heard that whilst sailing somewhere, that 
during his watch below asleep, in moderate weather, every 
one of the men on deck was missing, but what became of 
them no one could tell, whether taken out by another ship, 
or fell overboard. He was after this in the smuggling trade 
from Jamaica to the Spanish Main, and was taken by the 
Spaniards, and sent to the silver mines in Mexico, from which, 
by the assistance of an Irish priest, he escaped and fled to 
the Indians, I think he fastened the sentinel in a hammock 
where he had fallen asleep, and after suffering much amongst 
the Indians he escaped in a boat, and after many trials arrived 
at Jamaica. Here he married (at Kingston) one Mary Thomas, 
with whom he got considerable property, but his wife did not 
live many years after. He then was Master of a ship called 
the General Wolfe, which was wrecked in St. Ives Bay, Corn- 
wall. Whilst Master of some ship previous to this, he beat 
off a French Privateer, for which he had a sword presented 
to him, by one of the Governors in the West Indies. 
Smuggling, Spaniards, silver mines, Indians, 

wrecks, privateers and presentation swords—there is 
everything here. Peter Pan himself could not have 
improved upon this list of romantic properties and 
dramatis persone. Samuel does his best, but it was 
inevitable that he should appear a dull fellow after his 
father. Cornwall should be thoroughly ransacked for 
Michael’s autobiography. 

He is worth a place in Mr. Lockhart’s book, which 
is a pleasant account of curious adventures and mys- 
teries of the high seas. There we are given the essence 
of seafaring romance, as we are, indeed, in the short 
history of Michael Kelly. But Samuel Kelly, in his 
long autobiography, does not distil the romance but 
gives us a plain history of a life at sea. There is a 
world of difference between the two. And yet, even 
with Kelly, who, to speak truth, is rather a dull fellow 
and something of a prig, the romance remains, a 
strange light hovering in the background. That 
seems to be the character of the sailor’s life—a dull, 
dreary, monotonous round of little duties, a recital of 
discomforts and irksome discipline, but touched with 
high romance. That, I say, is how it appears to us, 
assuming that we have something of the romantic 
imagination to kindle us. Dr. Johnson, who attended 
to the facts of this life and left the strange fancies 
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alone, could see the drab foreground but not the 
romantic background, and so asserted that ‘‘ No man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get him- 
self into a jail ’’ and so forth. His century, which saw 
things much as he did, agreed with him in this. Thus, 
in Smollett, you get the dirt, the bullying, the discom- 
forts of a life at sea, but see nothing of the strange 
horizons, the lure of fantastic names. Turn back to 
an earlier and more romantic age, the Elizabethan, and 
immediately that background of flaring sunsets and 
silhouetted palms, of Eldorado and Cathay, is there; 
the sailor is touched with romance and there is about 
his life, for all its discomforts and perils, something 
rich and strange. 

Kelly is a man of his time, and his chronicle may 
seem a very prosaic one. It is filled with bills of lad- 
ing, and stores of dried peas, flour and weevils, and 
bad cheese, and cargoes of this and that, and accounts 
of pay at so much a month, and all the monotonous 
routine of a life at sea when voyages were interminable. 
Even when he goes ashore, he will merely tell us how 
‘fone Sabbath evening at a tea party, I was much 
hurt and astonished to hear a lady of the house, at the 
pianoforte, sing the Scotch song of ‘ Sweet Lullaby,’ 
me being a strict churchman on Sundays.’’ Here is no 
dashing sailorman. He concentrates on matters that 
are no more exciting and romantic than the affairs of 
an insurance office. Yet romance is there all the time 
for us. That may be because we sit in our armehairs 
and allow the fancy to roam while we are digesting 
our excellent meals. If we were cramped in a heaving 
sailing vessel for months on end, given salt junk and 
hard biscuits to eat, clouted and kicked at every turn, 
the romance might not be there. But as it is, nothing 
can drive it away, not all the talk of dull cargoes and 
rates of pay and occasional bouts of psalm-singing. 
The very sight of a chapter headed ‘ He visits Malaga, 
Alicante, Carthagena and Newry,’ fires the imagina- 
tion. He has only to mention what he calls the Island 
of Yvaci and he has us in thrall. And so throughout we 
enjoy it all because there are hundreds of little pictures 
flashing through our minds as we read. We see the 
grave Quaker merchants in Philadelphia, negresses in 
the gold and green of Florida, little Spanish taverns 
with their floors paved with brown tiles, islands loom- 
ing and fading on the horizon, the bustle of Bristol 
and London. The tale of bills of lading and rotten 
food and fever may go droning on, the hard facts in 
the foreground, but behind there is this romantic 
splendour, this something rich and strange. And I think 
all the literature of the sea should be on this pattern, 
and the best of it always is, as we may see for our- 
selves in Conrad and Melville and the rest. A monoton- 
ous routine lit with wonder; hard facts set against a 
glowing transparency of poetry. Conrad was easily our 
greatest romancer, and yet in those sea stories of his 
there was precious little ‘‘ romantic ’’ incident, not so 
much as there is, let us say, in a chapter of Mr. Saba- 
tini’s. There was routine and discomfort, a handful of 
plain men trying to do their duty, to earn their pay. 
having no more romantic gestures than the ordinary 
bank cashier. That was the foreground, without 
which Conrad would not have been the honest chroni- 
cler of the sea that he was. But behind there was the 
background of romance, the great horizons, the foam 
and spray and leaping fish, the fading and brightening 
coasts, Alicante, Carthagena and the Island of Yvaci, 
and the glimmer of strange stars. 


IN THE GREAT SUCCESSION 


Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916. 2 vols. By Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 42s, net. 

HAT until the last minute of the last hour 
he fought for peace will be the epitaph of 
history on Sir Edward Grey. In ‘ Twenty- 
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five Years’ we have the inner history of 
English diplomacy during those years. The record 
is modest, impersonal, unbiased. The author was 
never a mere Party politician; he received from Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, when he became Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Lord Rosebery in 
1892, the fine tradition that the external affairs of 
the Empire are above party matters, and he ever 
fostered and consolidated it. The main contention 
behind Lord Grey’s account of our foreign policy is 
that in international affairs long views and wise 
planning are largely illusory, and that the most any 
Foreign Minister has done or can hope to do is to 
meet difficult situations as they arise and settle them 
to the best advantage of the Empire so far as that 
advantage is in keeping with the peace of the world. 
This principle has operated throughout his own career. 
When he first went to the Foreign Office he had 
no experience of, and little or no interest in, Foreign 
Affairs. Impelled by an abiding sense of public duty 
he accepted in 1905 the important post of Foreign 
Secretary under Campbell-Bannerman with marked 
reluctance, indeed with distaste. His intelligence 
and somewhat chilly temperament were in those trying 
and difficult years between 1905 and 1915 exactly what 
was wanted. Lord Grey throughout his public career 
handled affairs with supreme skill and almost unvary- 
ing success. He speaks with candour of the long 
years of friction with France, of the South African 
War, the Balkans, Russia and much else of moment. 
Nevertheless, readers now and in the future will turn 
most eagerly to his account of all that led up to and 
finally precipitated the catastrophe of 1914. From the 
moment Lord Grey became Foreign Secretary his 
main objects were to foster and strengthen the under- 
standing with France, watch carefully and as far 
as possible minimize the relentless dislike and jealousy 
of Britain displayed at all times by Germany, and do 
his utmost to preserve the peace of the world. He 
never accepted the view that close friendship with . 
France and Russia implied enmity against Germany ; 
and in clinging for years to the idea of an under- 
standing or even an alliance with that country he was 
but continuing the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Lord Grey was subjected to much criticism from 
both inside and outside his own party. Not that he 
complains; indeed his forbearance and magnanimity, 
his disinterestedness, his patriotism and the per- 
sonal sacrifices he made to fulfil what he believed 
to be a public duty, are among the shining records 
of English history. It was little less than a mis- 
fortune to the world that Lord Grey was not promi- 
nently concerned with the making of the Peace 
Treaties. It is not too much to say that had his wide 
knowledge of all that had happened in Europe before 
and during the first two years of the war been called 
into Council many mistakes would have been avoided. 
From the very outbreak of the war he was aware of 
the preponderating influence of the United States, and 
as early as August 7, 1914, he conveyed to President 
Wilson that we were prepared to consider mediation 
at the earliest fitting moment. 

Lord Grey’s criticisms of others, whether colleagues 
or opponents, are such as might be expected from an 
Englishman of integrity who always imputes to others 
his own standards. Yet it is plain that while praising 
Mr. Churchill’s spirit and energy he distrusted the 
Antwerp adventure. Some of his obiter dicta are pene- 
trating, as when he suggests a definition of luxury 
as having ‘‘ everything we want and nothing we don’t 
want.” He adds that the omission of the second part 
of the definition makes the failure of so much that is 
thought to be luxurious. Like all men Lord Grey 
has the defects of his qualities. His admission that up 
to 1911 he had made no inquiry as to what was 
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happening as a result of the initiation in 1905 of 
military conversations between the French and British | 
is startling, in view of the fact that military and naval 


necessities must always be the basis of policy. Indeed, 
outside the wide range of his own interests, Lord Grey 
has little intellectual curiosity. He is perhaps wanting, 
too, in the spirit of adventure. His is the true fly 
fisherman’s temperament ; cautious, patient, observant, 
content—perhaps over-content—to wait. An example 
of this is the unwarranted amount of time and patience 
wasted in trying to bring Bulgaria into the war on the 
side of the Allies. How any informed person believed 
that King Ferdinand could become a friend of Eng- 
land is impossible to understand. 

As to the future Lord Grey is pessimistic. He is 
unconvinced that the world has learned fully the 
lessons of the late war. He sees in the reduction of 
armaments and the establishment of international 
arbitration the only secure way to permanent peace, 
and for these two things the nations are not yet 
ready. Perhaps his most important contribution to 
the future is his impregnable conviction, born of bitter 
experience, that strong moral foundations are the only 
basis for a really successful foreign policy for any 
nation. It is his considered judgment that because 
Germany from 1906 to 1914 departed from this prin- 
ciple she is in the dust and Europe in rags to-day. 
This is perhaps the most important book on the war 
that has yet been published in any country. 


FUN IN FLOWER 


Fools and Philosophers. By J. B. Priestley. The 
Bodley Head. 6s. net. 


The Comic Muse. By J. C. Squire. 
6s. net. 


R. PRIESTLEY and Mr. Squire here appear as 

the anthologists of comedy in prose and verse. 
Mr. Squire had the easier task, since brevity is cer- 
tainly the soul of poetic wit. He could, as a rule, lift 
clean and spare the scissors, whereas Mr. Priestley has 
been compelled to practise surgery from beginning to 
end. Nor does every kind of prose comedy come sharply 
into flower, so that the bud is easily to be distinguished 
and gathered as a single and a perfect thing. Thus 
Mr. Priestley has been bound down, as he says in his 
preface, by the bondage of the short, sharp extract 
and the necessity of visiting mainly those gardens 
‘* where absurdity blossoms to perfection in single 
passages.”’ The realistic writers who work their 
comedy closely into the texture of their story are diffi- 
cult to trim for anthological ends, whereas the men 
who let themselves go in a frenzy of creative mischief 
or communicable glee become the richest soil for this 
kind of botanical exploitation. Mr. Priestley naturally 
finds the relentless gusto of Dickens and Shakespeare 
to be his chief ally, but he does well too with 
Thackeray, Scott and Fielding. No doubt he has been 
kept to classical territory by complications of copy- 
right, but one misses that phase of Mr. Wells in which 
the laughter of Dickens echoes once again. Art Kipps 
and Mr. Polly would add richly to the garden and 
Uncle Pentstemon could hold his own with Uncle 
Pumblechook. However, we have all the glory of 
the ancients in a small and pocketable compass. Fal- 
staff roars unto Jorrocks; my Uncle Toby and that 
notable, but unduly neglected, sage, Mr. Easy, pipe 
argument from opposite corners; and Lady Wishfort 
discusses decorum with Mrs. Gamp to wind up the 
debate. One can read and be thankful. 

Mr. Squire comes right up to date and, unlike Mr. 
Priestley, is able to draw upon the riotous wrath of 
Mr. Chesterton and the civil leer of Mr. Belloc. His 
book would have been stronger if more could have 
been taken from both these sources. There is only one 
of Mr. Belloc’s epigrams and that by no means his 
best. Was it Mr. Squire’s active interest in Liberal 
politics that kept him from including, ‘On a Great 
Election °? 
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The accurséd power which stands on Privilege 

(And goes with Women and Champagne and Bridge) 

Broke—and Democracy resumed her reign: 

(Which goes with Bridge, and Women, and Champagne). 

Mr. Squire has visited the modern music-hall with 
his gardener’s basket, but that is difficult ground. 
‘It’s a little of what you fancy does you good ”’ 
seemed to be a masterpiece when it came across the 
footlights with all the husky intensity of Miss Marie 
Lloyd’s flights in epicurean philosophy. But would it 
survive cold print? Not on the analogy of ‘ Nature’s 
Made a Big Mistake,’ which is here reprinted. On this 
level of comic verse the old ballads are better than the 
new; they survive the singer’s absence and can live 
without the lamp of a scarlet nose or the articulation 
of street-corner throats. As types of the urban folk- 
song, ‘ Villikins and his Dinah,’ ‘ The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter’ and ‘If I had a Donkey wouldn’t go’ 
are supremely good to read. Mr. Squire gives us too 
little of Calverley and too much of Mr. Harry Graham. 
With a natural modesty he prints nothing of his own. 
His parodies are better than one of Swinburne’s which 
he uses, and of rhymed epigram he has shown a shrewd 
and stinging mastery. Criticism of anthologies inevit- 
ably begins to harp upon sins of omission. It should 
be added that the virtues of commission in this book 
are plentiful and the bedside bookshelf is the more en- 
riched. 


UNEQUAL WORK 


Types and Characters: A Kaleidoscope. By 
Walter Sichel. Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


HE sub-title indicates the variety of Mr. Sichel’s 

papers in this volume. He writes both in prose and 
verse, fables, sketches of modern types and difficulties, 
rhyming jingles on such themes as the Press and the 
Post Office girl, as well as more serious verse, and 
other short articles not easily described. The collec- 
tion is of all sorts, and all of it exhibits his great clever- 
ness. As a satirist, he finds humour in everything, 
from politics to dentistry. The politics show his strong 
feelings as a sound Conservative about this reckless 
age, and some of his verse is bright enough to sug- 
gest a future in comic opera. He has concealed the 
identity of the persons he pillories, but the recent Prime 
Ministers are easily recognizable in their dress of 
ancient Greece. Any intelligent reader will know 
Cleon : 

His immense vitality, market-place energy, and alternating 
currents of sentimentalism maintained him as an electric power- 
station for a time. But he owned neither judgment nor dis- 
cretion ; he indulged in flea-skips of bouncing policy, and was 
the acrobat as hero. 

The classical references are neatly managed, and 
supply in the next article a happy title for the trials of 
the telephone, an implement of modern civilization 
which philosophers shun. The ‘ Telephonesian War ’ 
is, indeed, a never-ending conflict against that stu- 
pidity which the very gods tackle in vain. We have been 
called up by a man who explained at length that he 
rather thought he had typhoid fever. Mr. Sichel makes 
good play with the subject, but he has chosen others 
which suit him less well. False teeth belong to the 
makers of ‘‘ funniosities.’’ ‘ Identities,’ the discovery 
of famous personages revived in some man in the 
street, is a good idea, and probably Mr. Sichel does 
not know that in these identifications he has been 
anticipated by Samuel Butler. The dog and the cat 
supply obvious human contrasts, but we think the 
latter was missing in ancient Rome. In Horace’s fable 
of the mice it was the dogs that caused the scurry 
from the feast in the town house. We admire the ex- 
cellent characterization in verse of ‘ The Constant 
Nymph.’ Of the human types that of the ‘ Faux Bon 
Homme ’ is the most striking, a dangerous character 
we have seldom seen anatomized. The appearance of 


evil is easily recognized and exaggerated by the 
average mind, but the appearance of good, with benev- 
olences that are egotistic, if not calculating, will 
deceive the very elect. 

Mr. Sichel tells us that his handwriting is bad, 
though the specimen attached to the portrait is quite 
good, and that, unlike Horace, he wishes to recite 
his writings to others. He is expansive and wonder- 
fully fiuent, and this book reminds us of a sentence 
from La Fontaine: ‘‘ Un auteur gate tout quand il 
veut trop bien faire.’’ On one page we find him desist- 
ing, though he has more to say. He goes on so 
readily that he does not always know what to omit, and, 
by the way, he peppers his sentences with epigrams, 
quips and puns that would be more amusing if they 
were fewer and more carefully selected. Some of these 
verbal conceits are trivialities which a writer of Mr. 
Sichel’s standing could do without, things well enough, 
perhaps, for an ephemeral article, but not so well in a 
book. His prose has the air of being overdressed, lack- 
ing the naturalness, say, of Addison. Mr. Sichel re- 
calls some good jests from his favourite eighteenth 
century, and may remember the Sober Citizen in 
the Spectator, who complained of ‘‘ too many plums ”’ 
in his pudding. He signs his Introduction, ‘‘ The rash 
Introducer of this gallimaufry,’’ when a plain pair of 
initials would, we think, be more effective. He does 
not seem to possess the patience which eliminates the 
less good. He has the art of the scholar who plays 
with quotations, but he does not always trouble to get 
them right. The language of Wordsworth, perhaps, 
does not matter much, but Shakespeare in ‘ Macbeth,’ 
at his greatest, deserves careful reproduction. These 
slips are the penalty of a wide-embracing knowledge, 
but we are old-fashioned enough to wish them away. 
Not easy to avoid in the haste of journalism, they dis- 
figure a book. 


A WISE FOOL 


Agate’s Folly. By James Agate. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. AGATE has the two necessary qualities of 

the essayist—a good heart and a good head: a 
head so good that even his most casual utterance on 
the slightest theme is sure to be worth listening to, 
and a heart so good that he need not be afraid (and 
he is not afraid) to wear it on his sleeve. His pub- 
lishers quote an encomium on him which begins: ‘* He 
is a bluff and hearty fellow.’’ To many people such 
language could be applied only as abuse: of Mr. Agate 
it is genuinely praise. There is nothing offensive, be- 
cause nothing false, in his heartiness. He is interested 
in the things that interest everybody : he is interested, 
as an essayist should be, in himself. 

The present collection of his papers, a collection 
whose apparent modesty of title is probably meant to 
be provocative rather than disarming, is full of a 
bubbling geniality. If it has a defect, it is that Mr. 
Agate has here and there, through haste, allowed him- 
self liberties with a language which all the same he 
holds in reverence. When he says, about the acting 
of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’: 

For myself I do not believe that the fairies can ever be done 
at all, and that when you go to see this play in the theatre 
you must be content to leave Puck at home, 

he is apparently saying the opposite of what he in- 
tends; and there are some sentences which leave us 
doubtful of their meaning. Perhaps the fault is in 
ourselves; but it is obvious that Mr. Agate, being so 
clever, is in danger of being at times too clever by 
half. We mention the danger only because we hold 


Chapman and 


him to be too good for cleverness. 

The passage we have quoted is from an essay on 
old copies of the SatuRDAY REviEw: he has another 
essay (a little unfair?) on an old copy of ‘ The Yellow 
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Book.’ And another on ‘ Old Theatre Programmes.’ 
But he is not always reminiscent. He lives in the hour ; 
he goes to the pictures; he goes golfing; he goes to 
Webster’s Dictionary for a definition of love—which he 
properly derides when he has got it—and to the 
National Gallery for a moral: 

. .. there is no better place on a wet day than the National 

Gallery. I would sooner see Hobbs make a hundred; but 

the Death of Procris will serve. 

And now, Lord Liverpool’s 

National Theatre? 
The comparison of incommensurables would be unfor- 
givable in any man who did not really love the 
National Gallery, and did not really love cricket more. 
Most people, of course, prefer cricket : it is Mr. Agate’s 
distinction that, being at one with most people, he yet 
cares about a National Theatre. 

And he writes almost consistently well—and often 
brilliantly. 


successors, what about that 


THE JUNIOR CLASS 


Inland Far. By Clifford Bax. Heinemann. 
1os. 6d. net. 


R. BAX has thrown into a loosely autobiographi. 
cal form a series of thoughts and impressions, 
and as he is still under forty, his survey makes a useful 
guide to up-to-date intellectualism. He is typical of 
his time in distrusting the use of reason as an instru- 
ment of philosophical advance. Yeats was an early 
passion and he yielded himself eagerly to the fantasy 
of the Gaelic mind. His dislike of the straight mental 
drive makes him petulantly critical of Mr. Shaw, who, 
according to Mr. Bax, ‘‘ has told us his views about 
everything except what is important.’’ This is rather 
drastic nonsense and one is surprised that Mr. Bax 
should be driven by his anti-rationalism to be so 
childish. He confesses himself ‘‘ a natural theocrat,’’ 
and since he appears never to have been under the 
necessity of earning a living, he has had plenty of 
time for the quest of elusive faiths. He has gone up 
strange paths; for he has studied magic and made the 
acquaintance of the astonishing Mr. Alisteir Crowley. 
Later on, he communed with a Buddhist in Battersea, 
and for those who care to follow his adventures there 
is a generous supply of quasi-philosophical small talk. 
Fortunately the book has its more human and humor- 
ous side. The Junior Class has its pastimes along 
with its pretensions and Mr. Bax can unbend and turn 
from Buddha to the simplicities of bat and ball. His 
recollections of country-house cricket in Wiltshire in- 
clude one first-rate limerick with Mr. Stacey Aumonier 
for theme : 


With regard to our free-hitting Stacey, 

It is safe to assert that we may see 
A wire arrive 
Saying, ‘* Lords. 

You are wanted for Test. 


Half-past five. 
F. E. Lacey.” 

The author is obviously a good friend as well as a 
discursive philosopher. He writes delightfully of his 
class-mates who began to graduate in letters and in 
intellectual larking during the first decade of the 
twentieth century. | He occasionally lets off steam 
against the British philistine and tears his hair over 
the deplorable limitations of British wit and culture. 
Some of his contempt for his fellow natives is rather 
shallow and juvenile, but one may reasonably suspect 
Mr. Bax to be a good Briton at heart. Otherwise he 
could never have written in such a sensitive and serene 
way about summer evenings in Wiltshire and the 
sparkling summer mornings when he and his company 
of bards and batsmen set off to face the demon bowlers 
on the village green. There are moments when one 
feels that Mr. Bax has inclinations towards the ’nineties 
and would like 

To eat strange dishes to Gregorian chants. 
But sounder appetites prevail. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Last Load. By F. Anstey. Methuen. 5s. net. 


IT is an unexpected pleasure to see a book by so 
retiring a humorist as F. Anstey. The ‘ Last Load’ 
means, to our regret, that he does not expect to write 
enough in future to make another book. Here he 
prints his first contribution to Punch in 1886, his latest 
of last June, and some short stories. The stories date 
a little in their reliance on narrative rather than the 
bright dialogue which the up-to-date hand achieves 
or attempts. But, when the presents talk, the author 
of ‘ Voces Populi’ can do to perfection the verbal 
incoherences of the average Briton, duly increased by 
a difficult situation. 

The conversation round the Epstein monument in 
Hyde Park is delightful. Hospital nurses find mal- 
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formations which their pet surgeon, a ‘‘ perfect lamb 
at operations,” could soon put right, while a Post- 
Neo-Georgian discovers the ‘‘ pretty-pretty ” and a 
“tragic return te the bad old Edwardian conven- 
tions.” F. Anstey can exaggerate the fads of the 
moment as neatly as anybody, but he is at his best 
as an imaginist who plunges the figures of his fan- 
tastic invention into a world of devastating common- 
place with an excellent sense of contrast. This is an 
art of situations and reactions some way above the 
amusing talk which many humorists can manage. 


Two Vagabonds in Languedoc. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 


WE are bound to confess that some of the journeys 
taken and described by this delightful pair of wan- 
derers have not aroused any desire in us to follow 
in their track, but this time they seem to have found 
a most charming little village in the south of France, 
and to have remained there long enough to kaow the 
place and the people pretty thoroughly. There are no 
escapes or adventures of the authors to record, just 
the life of the peasants around them, their histories 
and their hopes. The Gordons seem to have the art 
of putting the people with whom they come in contact 
at their ease, of understanding them, of encouraging 
them to sun their little foibles; and thus, if we are 
content to look at the French peasant through the 
authors’ eyes, we shall get a very good picture of 
them, of their relations with Paris, with the law, and 
with the church. Mrs. Gordon has contributed largely 
to the success of the book, not only by her landscapes, 
which were seen in London last spring, but by the 
admirable little vignettes of animals and the black and 
whites which have the qualities of woodcuts. Each 
book that these two artist-vagabonds give us seems 
in turn better than the last, written with a surer art, 
a more sympathetic vision, a solid contribution to the 
friendliness of Europe. 


THE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for October opens with a eulogistic study of 
* Joseph Caillaux: The Man and his Policy,’ by Sir Thomas 
Barclay, who tells the story of his trial before the Senate and 
virtual acquittal, and explains that, contrary to the public idea 
of him, he was really a friend of England all the time. Dr. 
Postgate reviews the present movements in classical studies in 
* Our Classics To-day,’ and is unsparing in his criticism of the 
scholarship of some leading scholars. M. Fontainas has a good 
subject in ‘ How English Writers have influenced French litera- 
ture,’ and spoils ic by a parti-pris. To omit Angellier when men- 
tioning Burns is absurd, and the names he quotes as Ruskin 
scholars are ludicrous. Professor Weekly reviews the literary 
work of ‘ Paul Louis Courier (1772-1825),’ who was one of the 
finest of French letter-writers, a famous pamphleteer, and a 
mucilator of a unique Greek manuscript. Mr. Gerald Maxwell 
describes the Paris Exhibition and gives an interesting account 
of its predecessors. 


The London Mercury devotes its editorials to Shakespeare and 
the ‘ Dostoievski Fund.’ The verse includes poems by Mr. 
Robert Graves, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Golding, and others. 
The most important number in the review is an unpublished 
skit by Tchekhov called ‘ Tatyana Riepin.’ It is a continuation 
of a play of that name in which the heroine took poison because 
the man she loved was in love with someone else. Tchekhov 
describes what happened at the marriage of these two. Every- 
body is talking throughout the ceremony at the cathedral, dis- 
cussing the suicide, the heat, the bride and bridegroom, and the 
action closes by another suicide. Very Russian and very life- 
like. Mr. de la Mare has a story of a cat and his mistress, Miss 
Delafield of a registry office. Mr. R. J. Dingle considers the 
results of religious education on ‘ Three French Writers,’ and 
Mr. Ashley Dukes writes of actors and acting. Mr. Newdigate 
shows the effect of altering the size of type in legibility and cost, 
and Mr. Hermann Bahr contributes ‘ A letter from Germany.’ 
The Chronicles include one on ‘ Topography and Antiquities,’ by 
Mr. Corner. 


The Calendar opens with some chapters of a new book by Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, delightfully wrong-headed and _ interesting : 
but that ‘I am that I am’ should be attributed to Shakespeare 
passes the bounds of permissibility. Miss Laura Gottschalk 
gives us a series of poems of interest; Mr. Massine ‘ A Note on 


the Ballet,’ in which he insists on what he calls the counter. 
point of all three elements of the dance; Mr. Muir writes on 
the spirit of the age; and Mrs. Dostoievsky tells how she started 
as a publisher. Mr. Robert Graves criticizes Mr. Murray’s book 
on Keats. 


The National Review deals with the Security Pact, Italy, 
France, the attacks on Mr. Baldwin, the Coalition, and Lawn 
Tennis in ‘ Episodes of the Month.’ Dr. Macnaghten has a 
charming fantasy in ‘ Casar and Catullus,’ with some good 
versions. Miss McKane tells of Lawn Tennis in America, and 
Miss Frances Pitt writes of ‘ Pets.’ ‘‘ Flag Officer’ deals 
harshly with Mr. Churchill in ‘ The Tragedy of the Dardanelles’ ; 
there are two papers on our system of elementary education ; and 
Gen, Burton reviews the career of Clive. 


The Cornhill brings Mr. Weyman’s serial to a happy conclu- 
sion; Mr. Williams writes of the young Heine; and ‘ La Vente 
des Vins des Hospices de Beaune ’ supplies the subject of a good 
article on the Hospital which is one of the oldest and most 
famous hospitals in France, the house of a former Chancellor of 
the Dukes of Burgundy, preserved entire from the 15th century. 
There are several good stories, one of them rather grim; a study 
of Cumberland, ‘ The Grandfather of Melodrama’; and an 
account of a capture by ‘ Italian Banditti in 1820.’ A very good 
number. 


The English Review also deals with Iraq and Mosul, but the 
most important article is one by Mr. William O’Brien on ‘ Parnell 
and Afterwards.’ It is full of vain regrets and of serious charges 
against the “ Honest Johns” of England and Ireland. Col. 
Marsh makes a strong point against the lack of ‘ Engineering 
in the Royal Air Force,’ and there is a good paper on ‘ The 
Danish Crofter.’ 


The World To-Day gives us a further selection of Mr. Page’s 
letters to President Wilson, ‘ The Reform of the Movies,’ ‘ Can 
Science Save the Coal Mines?’ and ‘ At the Motor Show.’ 


Blackwood gives us a topical article in its account of a journey 
‘ Through the Lines to Abd-el-Krim’s Stronghold in the Riff,’ by 
Mr. G. S. Pryse. It gives a very good impression of the country 
and the man himself in a peaceful atmosphere. ‘ Chinese Con- 


trasts,’ by A. M., is a useful corrective to some of the China-. 


worship indulged in by idealistic writers. ‘The Bull-Roarer,’ 
by Mr. Edmund Vale, is a good story of East and West. 
‘Musings Without Method ’ does not approve of whisky-and-soda 
methods in Hamlet, nor of everything in Mr. Evan Charteris’s 
history—while as for the Trade Union Congress—— ! 


ABROAD 
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_ | £1,200 Gas Essay Competition—Second Advertisement. 

awn 

has a 
si FACTS ABOUT FUEL 
a, and 

deals 
elles’ ; 
or: THAT AFFECT YOU 
conclu- 

Vente 
os Coal is the foundation of Britain’s prosperity; nobody 
f 
a. disputes that. 

stud 
dan Therefore you, as a citizen of these Islands, are personally and directly 
} get interested in the wise and economical use of your country’s stores of Coal—its 
s main source of Natural Energy—even though you be not in any way connected 
-arnell with the Coal Industry, except through your personal interest as a user of Heat, 
— Light and Power. 
“os , There are two principal sources of Natural Energy—Water and Fuel. Both of 

these can be used to generate Heat, Light and Power. 
age’s Countries that have little Fuel and a great deal of Water-power get these necessities largely by 
__ means of Electricity—because that is the only practical way of distributing Energy derived from 
Water-power. 

i,’ by Countries that have plenty of Fuel and little Water-power turn their Fuel—with us, their Coal— 
untry into Fire, or Steam, or into Gas plus Coke and valuable Chemical by-products; or burn it under 
A se power-station boilers to generate Electricity—as local needs, conditions and choice may decide. 
a,’ The country that gets its Heat, Light and Power from Coal has much greater choice of means and 
) ven methods than one dependent on Water-power; and has, therefore, greater need to study the problems 
eris’s of the wise use of its stores of Energy, and avoid committing itself to any particular solution without 


full consideration. 


mea This country is a Coal Country, not a Water-power Country. 


With us, it is really a matter of “Coal, or ....nothing.” Therefore, our problem is: 


How can we use our valuable source of Natural Energy, 
our Coal, in the most economical and productive way? 


We can burn our Coal, or we can bake it. Which is it to be? Is combustion or carbonisation the 
better way—for the lasting prosperity of the Nation, and the immediate benefit of the individual ? 


In future statements of “Facts about Fuel” we shall give reasons for our answer, which is that— 
Where Light and Power are required it is a question of individual conditions and preferences, and 
a comparison of prices; but 

Where Heat is required—whether for heating, cooking and hot water supply, or for industrial 
processes of almost all descriptions—it 1s little short of a crime against our country, our cities, our 
children and ourselves to burn our coal raw, whether in grates in our homes and offices, under boilers 
in our power-stations, or in furnaces in our factories. 


The only truly wise way to use Coal to supply Heat (which must be carefully distinguished from 
Mechanical Power) is to bake it—turn it by carbonisation into gas, coke and a host of chemical 
by-products that are vital to agriculture and the raw materials of many important industries. 


You can help to ensure the wise use of our Coal resources by 
using Gas and Coke as your only fuels. 


A full statement of the case entitled “Facts about Fuel for Heat and Power” 
will be forwarded, post free on request, together with particulars of a 


£1,200 Essay Competition (1st Prize £200) 
by 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
28 Grusvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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NEW FICTION 


No More Parades. By F. M. Ford (Ford Madox 


Hueffer). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Elder Sister. By Frank Swinnerton. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. FORD’S novel is a work of genius vitiated 

by one grave error of judgment. He is writing 
a series of novels dealing with the war, and since there 
are very many questions arising out of the subject on 
which, he says, he has been unable to form definite 
opinions of his own, he has cast about for a medium 
through which to present it. He has elected, that is, 
to show us the war not as it actually was, for 
what in many respects it actually was admits of end- 
less argument, but as it struck one man, his hero, 
Tietjens. This character, we are to understand, was 
drawn from life, and indeed the original could be 
named with some confidence, but all that concerns the 
reader is that Tietjens lives in the book, and has that 
way of disconcerting yet convincing us by actions 
that in a moment are felt to be after all inevitable. 
which distinguishes the imaginative creation from the 
puppet. But Tietjens in this second novel of the series 
has a function quite other than that which he had in 
its brilliant and rather repellent predecessor, ‘ Some 
Do Not.’ There it was his affairs that mattered; here 
he seems to be the means by which we apprehend the 
war. And his abominable wife, Sylvia, whose pres- 
ence in the former book was tolerable because it was 
absolutely essential, has no esthetic right to appear 
directly in this sequel. Certainly, we should feel her 
influence. The mental torture she causes Tietjens is 
part of the material of Mr. Ford; the troubles of the 
home front are to be added, for Tietjens as for so 
many others, to those of the military front. But her 
appearance at the base where Tietjens is at work is 
a grave error. For the moment she does appear, the 
great scene is narrowed, the epic of incessant and 
seemingly futile labour by myriads of men gives way 
to the sordid, though in its way very effective, little 
domestic drama, and the war becomes only an accom- 
paniment. 

The book misses greatness by a hair-breadth, an: 
through this error alone. Had Sylvia but remained in 
the menacing background of Tietjens’s life, and Mr. 
Ford been enabled to write the whole of the book on 
the level of the first hundred pages, we should have 
had a very astonishing masterpiece. But let us be 
grateful for what we have.’ For those first hundred 
pages easily surpass in truth, brilliance and subtlety 
everything else that has yet been written in English 
about the physical circumstances and moral atmos- 
phere of the war.v The rapidity with which the effect 
is produced, for we are breathing the air of the wretched 
hut at the base and feeling the war in every exasper- 
ated nerve before two pages have been read, is not 
more remarkable than the easy resourcefulness with 
which Mr. Ford increases and diminishes the tension. 
That hut, with Tietjens worried over a hundred per- 
sonal and official problems, with his half-crazed brother 
officer blurting out to him some gossip of Sylvia’s 
scandalous conduct and then raving at large, with 
Cowley, perhaps the best Sergeant-major in fiction, 
accustomed to worrying over men but now forced to 
worry over an officer, with the men of the draft thrust- 
ing their domestic complications on Tietjens, and with 
the interminable sing-song narrative of the Welsh 
soldier about the queer cow of which his girl had 
written to him: the picture is masterly. Hardly has it 
been completed than it is ripped to pieces. A runner is 


killed alongside of Tietjens. The man should have 
had his leave; he lies there shattered because he was not 
allowed his leave ; and he was denied it because Tietjens 
knew there was squalid tragedy in the man’s home. 
The dead man’s pal knows why Tietjens would not let 
him go, and his praise of a decision that has cost the 
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runner his life is the perfect comment on the whole 
situation. Just that was the touch needed to bring out 
the grimmest truth of the position. 

But then we are at the turn of the story. The rest 
is domestic drama, very cleverly done, with a cunning 
selection of detail and much pungency in the writing, 
but on altogether another level. Sylvia, made just 
credible by the skill Mr. Ford lavishes on her, gets her 
husband and her lover to meet in her bedroom, the 
Provost Marshal is involved, and, after the action 
which Tietjen takes, there is nothing for the G.O.C, 
to do but to send him, physically unfit as he is, to the 
true front, where in the third volume of this series we 
shall find him. 

It is only fair to Mr. Ford to remember that we are 
judging an uncompleted work. It may be that the in- 
trusion of Sylvia into this volume will seem a less 
grievous error when, the series finished, we can view 
it in perspective. For the present, we can only pro- 
test, and that protest made, admire the extraordinary 
achievement in the first portion of this instalment. The 
irritations, anxieties, doubts, disgusts of men working 
incessantly at tasks which seem both urgent and futile 
have never been rendered with the mastery Mr. Ford 
here shows. These earlier pages are written as if with 
a fatigue lashed into energy. The hut and the men 
in it are seen as if with eyes kept desperately open 
when infinite weariness weighs on the lids. Preserving 
his proportions, Mr. Ford manages to suggest that the 
sense of proportion is utterly lost to his characters. 
The man who rages over so trivial a thing as the mis- 
laying of his note-book and the man who broods over 
the ruin of his whole life are seen as equally tragic. 
The senseless ingenuity with which authorities hamper 
each other seems natural in that atmosphere, though 
Tietjens, that realistic Tory, exposes it in saying that 
all the thwarting of each other is due to the British 
preference of the game to the player and the anxiety 
of each authority to secure a good average in this very 
sinister kind of cricket. The atmosphere is that of 
nightmare, and, as in dreams, time is so contracted 
and expanded that the mind is bewildered. We are 
not sure that just there is not the highest part of Mr. 
Ford’s success, for we defy any reader, without sub- 
sequent cold-blooded calculations, to say how long the 
action of the book takes. But perhaps a still finer 
kind of success is secured in the constant suggestion 
that, though Tietjens is doing nothing more than get 
off a draft, his task is at once supremely important and 
no more than the activity of an insect in a world shaken 
to pieces by an earthquake. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s novel has this much in common 
with Mr. Ford’s that it too suffers from an error of 
judgment, in regard, however, not to action but to char- 
acter. His drawing of the two girls whose lives are 
troubled by young Mortimer is admirable, and almost 
equal skill and care have been spent on the man, but 
Mr. Swinnerton has forgotten that the human instru- 
ment by which tragedy is brought about must have 
some worth if the effect is to be truly tragic. Mortimer 
is so beneath contempt that the story becomes: not 
tragic but intolerably painful, a cruel exhibition of the 
elder sister’s nobility and the younger’s weakness being 
exploited by his selfishness. But Mr. Swinnerton has 
seldom set his people in a world more firmly real. The 
family life of the girls is presented with a sober, un- 
laboured realism that deserves warm praise, and the 
same merit, with a welcome infusion of humour, is to 
be found in the scenes in which the girls are at busi- 
ness. We would commend, too, the patience with 
which Mr. Swinnerton waits for his quietly developing 
narrative to tell on the reader’s mind, never underlining 
omens of evil or nudging the reader as some crisis 
approaches. But nothing can make amends for that 
radical error of choosing such a creature as Mortimer 
for the tool of destiny; and the book can only be re- 
garded as a warning that no success in expression can 
compensate for a flaw in conception. 
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shu tante 


An Annual Pretorial Record of The Seasons 
Presentations at Their Plazestres’ Couré. ? 


A New Standard Work of Reference 


A SOUVENIR THAT WILL BE TREASURED 


HIS Annual will contain full page portrait repro- 
ductions of approximately one thousand Ladies 
presented at this Season's Courts, together with 
portraits of Her Majesty The Queen, Ladies of the 
Royal Family, Ladies of the Diplomatic Circle, ete. 
all portraits taken in their court robes. 


These studies by the World's Masters of Photo- 
graphy will constitute the most delightful and artistic 
collection of portraits ever assembled between two 
covers. 


The introductory story on the history of Royal 
Courts, from the Tudor period to the present day, will 
contain many amazing episodes of court scenes never 
previously chronicled. 


Beautifully bound and printed on finest quality 
art paper. 


PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER 


Drawing Room Edition £3 3s. Od. Royal Edition £5 5s. Od. 


Printed and Published by 
JOHN HORN LTD., 149/179 Howard Street, Glasgow 


AND 
THE DEBUTANTE & COURT ILLUSTRATED OFFICES: 
3 Pemberton Row, Fleet Street, London. 


’Phone: CENTRAL 7731 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Satrurpay Ravigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time, 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lor. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


complying with these Rules 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 188. 

NO MODERNS THESE: ONE LIVED BEFORE THE FLOOD; 
THE OTHER—WAS HE BORN OF FLESH AND BLOOD? 
Ha! ha! cried his horse. (See ‘ The Bible in Spain.’) 
May you never suffer this torturing pain! 
Required by many who servants engage. 
So term we some verse of the earliest age. 
A criminal now please behead and curtail. 
This town you will find in a grassy Swiss vale. 
Four syllables truly, though one would suffice. 
Discoloured, like flesh that’s been pinched in a vice. 
Was not a defect of the Prodigal Son. 
Attests that your tea-spoons and forks are Al. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 186. 
By MILTON SUNG IN DEATHLESS “‘ VERSE 
SUCH AS THE MEETING SOUL MAY PIERCE.” 
Stands where it should stand, you can not deny it. 
Such is this Light, I fear, to some who try it. 
The Poor Man’s Weatherglass there are who call it. 
I’ve seen it printed, ne’er heard people baw! it. 
One of our mother Earth’s a natural day. 
From wondrous plant take what’s concealed away. 
Do so, and you will find it without fail. 
Now, if you please, yourself you must curtail. 
Demands no long-drawn proof what in me lies. 
To this world bound, not roaring to the skies. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 186. 


E xordiu M 
U nintelligibl E 
P imperne L 
H uzz A 

R_ evolutio N 

Oo r Chid 

S earc H 

7 Ou *To lie in a nutshell, to admit of very 
Nutshell L* brief or simple determination or state- 
arth(l) Y ment. 


Acrostic No. 186.—The winner is Oakapple, who has selected 
as a prize ‘ Silhouettes,’ by Sir Edmund Gosse, published by 
Heinermfnn and reviewed in our columns on September 26. Will 
Oakapple kindly send us his name and address? Twenty-three 
other competitors named ‘ Silhouettes,’ 15 chose ‘ Twenty Years 
of my Life,’ 13 ‘ Reminiscences,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Quis, John Lennie, C. J. Warden, Gay, 
Carlton, Sylvia M. Groves, Ceyx, Owl, Boskerris, Jop, St. Ives, 
Baitho, Dinkie, Iago, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Sisyphus, Beech- 
worth, Rho Kappa, Martha, Jorum, N. O. Sellam, Tyro, Vron, 
East Sheen, R. Ransom, and Baldersby. 

One Licur Wronc: Dolmar, Stucco, The Pelhams, Bolo, 
J. Chambers, R, J. M. W., Trike, Geo. W. Miller, Ruth Bevan, 
G. M. Fowler, Mrs. J. Butler, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, 
C. A. S., J. R. Cripps, Met, L. M. Maxwell, Twyford, M. B., 
Margaret, Madge, Zyk, Barberry, and Mrs. A. S. Gosset. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Zero, Lilian, Reginald Eccles, E. Barrett, 
Mrs. A. Lole, Lar, Zoozoo, Farsdon, F. M. Petty, Peter, Sir 
Joseph Titchborne, Miss Kelly, and Miss B. Alder. All others 
more. 

For Light 2 Unsolvable is accepted, and for Light 5 Rotation. 

Acrostic No, 185.—Correct : Mrs. Whitaker, Cameron. 

East SHEEN.—An Interviewer’s duty is to listen, rather than 
to converse. 

Lar.—l. It is usually sufficient if an Interpreter can translate 
with ease. 2, The Imperial Dictionary ascribes the anagram in 
question to Dr. Burney. 
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MOTORING 


THE OLYMPIA SHOW 
SOME NOVELTIES 


By H. THornton RUTTER 


HE Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
| gave a private view of their nineteenth motor- 
carriage exhibition at Olympia, which opened its 
doors to the public on Thursday. So varied are the 
exhibits and so numerous the stands that, with the 
new hall and galleries, the visitor would need several 
days thoroughly to inspect all the novelties. To car- 
riage owners, perhaps the coachbuilding section will 
appeal most strongly; here is a greater variety of 
types than on the stands where the manufacturers of 
chassis show their vehicles. One may find coach- 
work finished with the new cellulose non-scratchable 
surface, special tool drawers are provided in which 
each tool has its baize-lined recess, so that the owner 
or chauffeur, should he need them, has not to search 
for the particular instrument he may require. Double 
purpose coachwork is another item to be seen in this 
section, in which touring cars can be converted into 
shooting brakes and open coachwork into fully enclosed 
carriages. One exhibitor produces a novel method of 
raising and lowering the hood by means of a winding 
apparatus, so that a lady or a child can raise or lower 
it without difficulty. Another stages a saloon, in which 
the front half of the roof slides back, and gives the 
advantages of an open car with the comfort of an en- 
closed one. By this means the passengers can 
get as good a view of the country as in the ordinary 
touring car with its hood down. Glass side-screens, 
too, are found on all the carriages in the coachbuilders’ 
section, in place of the usual celluloid side curtains in 
the all-weather bodies. Arm rests are provided, and 
a host of small, but important, accessories that add to 
the comfort of the passenger. 


If the carriage section contains motor vehicles which 
appeal to people who have more money to spend 
than some of their less fortunate brothers and sisters, 
the main hall and the new hall at Olympia certainly 
exhibit vehicles at extremely low prices. For instance, 
there is the small ten horse-power Trojan car. For a 
hundred and twenty guineas, or even a trifle less, the 
purchaser of this vehicle has a weather-proof carriage 
or an open one, at will. Without leaving the wheel, 
the driver is able to pull up the hood and secure it to 
the windscreen; from a locker in the dashboard he 
can then produce the neat side curtains, press them into 
position, and continue the journey quite satisfied that 
his passengers will be well protected and have not 
been inconvenienced in the process of closing the car. 


This vehicle seats four passengers. This is an ex- 
ample of how the motor manufacturer is meeting the 
popular demand for cars by the people who are re- 
stricted in their means. On the other hand there are 
cars like the six-cylinder side-by-side O.M., which is 
designed for the connoisseur driver who requires high 
speed out of a small vehicle, silence in running, and 
similar qualities to large engined carriages. In side-by- 
side valve engines the fastest car on the road to-day, 
for its size and rating, is the Italian O.M. six-cylinder, 
which is 15.6 horse-power, with a cylinder capacity of 
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The ARISTOCRAT of AUTOMOBILES 2 


Lott. ON STAND 143 AT THE OLYMPIA : 


TASC. 


The 45 h.p. “Straight Eight” 


Unquestionably the most magnificent 
example of automobile perfection — a 
worlds masterpiece. 


Top gear speed from walking pace to 

| MILANO } 90 miles per hour. ! 
‘Four wheel brakes fitted as standard 
since 1910. 


+ 


Standard PRICE 
Chassis £1,550 


Special Sports 
Chassis £1,650 


Full particulars on request | 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI (Great Britain) LTD. 


37 North Audley Street, London, W.1 
"Phone: MAYFAIR 1745. 
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two litres. The Officine Meccaniche are builders of 
locomotives in Italy, therefore it is not surprising that 
they have turned out such an excellent engineering 
proposition as this O.M. and until the motorist has 
had experience of this model it will be difficult to 
convey to him its smoothness of running, excellent 
acceleration by the use of the well designed four-specd 
gearbox, and the fact that so small an engine as it 
appears on inspection can attain a speed of over seventy 
miles an hour on the road without any fuss or bother. 
Yet this is what it can do; in fact in third gear the car 
attains a speed of fifty miles an hour and is quite silent 
even at that high rate of progression. Fitted with 
English coachwork, they make excellent road carriages 
and are particularly attractive to the owner-driver. 
The standard touring model costs about six hundred 
and twenty-five guineas. 


More and more attention is now being paid to rectify- 
ing the errors of the old form of electrical equipment on 
motor carriages. In former years motorists had to 
choose for themselves what equipment they desired for 
electric lighting and starting. Not so to-day ; the motor 
manufacturer supplies this as standard equipment and 
therefore, when one finds C.A.V. lighting dynamos, 
starting motors, lamps and general devices for dimm- 
ing, focussing bulbs and diffuser glasses on the manu- 
facturers’ products, it may be taken for granted that 
they are the best obtainable. For nothing irritates a 
customer more than to find that what he terms the 
accessories of the car give him trouble; makers are 
therefore taking greater care that this complaint should 
not arise, by providing the products of some expert 
firm. C.A.V. car batteries, incorporating the patent 
threaded rubber plate insulation, are so hidden away 
on the car and give so little trouble that they «re 
seldom seen. Therefore it is only by going to Olympia 
and visiting this maker’s stall in the gallery that the 
motorist becomes fully acquainted with these details. 


With regard to batteries, the Chloride Electrical Com- 
pany, who are responsible for equipping the great 
electric lighting stations, provide the popular Exide 
battery found on a large number of cars that are 
staged at Olympia. Now that motorists are interested 
in wireless they are beginning to take more interest 
in their batteries, and so one finds Exide batteries as 
much in demand for the house as for the car. The 
result is that this firm not only provides the batteries 
used in the Daventry station and all the other stations 
of the British Broadcasting Company, but has 
established a service of local Exide dealers thoroughly 
qualified to give advice and attend to motorists and 
others in regard to this particular detail of the car. 
Formerly motorists used to be satisfied if batteries 
lasted a year; now their life seems unlimited if they 
are Exide, which is perhaps the best guarantee that 
any firm can offer to its clients. 


Safety devices are a particular feature of the present 
Motor Exhibition at Olympia, and under the cate- 
gory of these accessories comes Triplex Safety Glass, 
which is now to be found as a glazing material for the 
windows, and windscreens (both front and rear) on a 
large number of different makes of cars that are being 
shown. It costs perhaps a little more than ordinary 


glass, but, as it carries freedom from danger to the 
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passenger, complaint should not be made on this score. 
At Olympia, besides in the form of goggles, windscreens 
and similar useful devices, the Triplex stand in the new 
hall also shows a large tank made of this glass, 
which has been broken and yet holds a large amount 
of water, in order to demonstrate that it retains its im- 
penetrable quality under pressure even though frac- 
tured. Thus its safety qualities will be practically 
displayed. Possibly it might have been filled with 
motor spirit but for the observance of the regulations 
which the Board of Trade insists on in all buildings. 
It is for this reason that the Shell stand will contain no 
actual motor fuel, and for a similar reason the Anglo- 
American Oil Company’s exhibit will comprise ex- 
amples of their road-side pumps devoid of all spirit, 
but staged merely to show the working mechanism and 
accurate measurement of the fuel they supply. 


Notwithstanding the improvement in the all-weather 
equipment of the ordinary touring cars fitted with Cape- 
cart hoods there still remains room for improvement. 
Consequently, motorists should pay a visit to the stand 
of the Rotax Company to see the latest designs of this 
particular equipment, which are fitted in rigid metal 
frames with celluloid panels. Quite a number of private 
owners allow these celluloid panels of the all-weather 
equipments to get into such a foggy condition that it is 
necessary to renew the panels after twelve months’ 
use. On this stand they will have an opportunity of 
seeing the best type to take the place of their old ones. 
Lamps, too, are not always satisfactory as provided by 
makers on cars. Rotax lighting equipment, spotlights 
with combined driving mirrors, fog lamps for fitting on 
the near side of the car and adjustable stud-fixing 
spherical tail lamps are thus particularly attractive and 
useful to motorists. In regard to electric bulbs, it is 
always wise to see that those which are used in head- 
lamps are gas-filled, as they give a more intense light 
than the ordinary filled bulbs. These will be seen on 
the Rotax stand among the many other useful acces- 
sories for the owner-driver. 


The increased power developed by the small motor- 
car engine of to-day has necessitated improvements 
being made in regard to magnetos, fans, radiator sur- 
faces, sparking plugs and similar details that come 
more or less under the heading of accessories to the 
main power unit. It is not many years ago since two 
thousand revolutions per minute and a compression of 
the gas in the cylinders of about four to one was con- 
sidered quite a high speed motor. To-day, the internal 
combustion engine revolves frequently at the rate of 
between three thousand and four thousand revolutions 
per minute, and the compression has been raised to 
five to one, and sometimes even higher. Consequently 
motorists have discovered that they have had more 
trouble with the sparking plugs, unless they are of a 
special character, than any other portion of the modern 
motor car’s equipment. For that reason the great 
body of motor owners use K.L.G. plugs, as they have 
been highly tested and have proved successful in all 
the chief racing motor-cars of the world. As they have 
been able to withstand the intense heat and over-oiling 
without missing firing on the racing cars, the ordinary 
touring vehicle—if equipped with this form of spark 
producer—can be sure of reducing to a minimum the 
possibility of trouble on this account. Visitors to 
Olympia will also be interested in the miniature K.L.G. 
plugs to be exhibited on this firm’s stall, as well as the 
ordinary standard articles. 
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“The Best Medium Powered Car in the World’’ 


“I have driven many cars of many makes 
“and nationalities in many parts of the world 


“and the Lancia Lambda is a revelation.” 
Testimonial No. 698. 


You will understand the many claims made 
for this remarkable car when you have 
seen and tried it for yourself. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue to Dept. ‘‘ S.R.L.”’ 


OLYMPIA 


STAND No. 72 


ANCIA 


LAMBDA” 


WARNING. 


A full twelve months’ Manufacturer's Guarantee Certificate, giving 

the chassis and engine numbers, also date of manufacture, is 

issued for every new “‘ Lancia’’ car and chassis supplied by this 

Company or its officially appointed Distributors and Agents. The 

British public is Warned that this Guarantee will not apply to 
cars purchased through any other source. 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘* Carlanath, Piccy, London.” "Phone: MAYFAIR 7050 
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Low-priced enclosed cars are a feature of the present 
motor exhibition. Visitors to the Crossley stand will 
find on the fourteen horse-power chassis a coach body 
with four wide doors and adjustable front seat, priced 
at just over four hundred and thirty guineas, which is 
a result of concentration on the production of a com- 
fortable closed model at a popular price. It has a sun 
vizier fitted above the front screen, brakes on all four 
wheels, and is built on the same lines as the larger 
Crossley saloon, also exhibited, which seats five pas- 
sengers, and costs about a hundred pounds more. The 
Prince of Wales used Crossley cars during his recent 
South African tour; and a similar chassis of twenty 
horse-power is staged with a saloon body. The novelty 
of the stand, however, is the new Crossley six-cylinder 
car rated at eighteen horse-power yet having a range 
of speed from three to over sixty miles an hgur on 
top gear, with silence and absence of vibration. It 
is claimed to be the quietest overhead valved engine 
yet installed in a motor car; be that as it may, flexi- 
bility is produced without any fuss from the motor, 
so it is specially suitable for enclosed coachwork. The 
fixed heads on carriages, such as saloons and limou- 
sines, are apt to act as sounding boards and intensify 
any noise or vibration of the engine. Such noises when 
they do occur are naturally liable to annoy the pas- 
senger. 


There are many types of sleeve-valved engines to be 
seen at Olympia during the next week, for many dif- 
ferent manufacturers are using this form of valve gear 
on their engines. One of the new models exhibited 
for the first time is the Willys-Kinight six-cylinder 


sleeve valve saloon car, which costs slightly under . 


seven hundred pounds. Its makers claim that every- 
thing that could contribute to smooth running and 
road performance has been done. Thus a seven bear- 
ing crankshaft is given to the engine, an oil rectifier is 
provided to cleanse the oil as it is pumped through the 
bearings and to separate any unused petrol or water 
from the lubricant before it is again returned to the 
engine pump. A thermostat is fitted to control the 
cooling of the water, so that petrol shall not be wasted 
in allowing the engine to run too cold. An air filter is 
supplied to the carburettor, in order to cleanse the 
atmosphere which is mixed with the petrol vapour 
from any dust, grit or other foreign matter; less car- 
bonization will therefore take place on the pistons and 
walls of the cylinders. Two exhaust ports are cut in 
the sleeve instead of one. I mention these details so 
that motorists who wish to know the lines on which 
improvements are made to the present internal com- 
bustion engine can become acquainted with the fail- 
ings as well as the virtues of the present-day motors; 
these are points that require attention in order to 
obtain the fullest value out of the power unit. 


It will be noticed by the visitor that the condition 
of the French roads has a marked influence on the 
design and construction of those chassis hailing from 
France. The French roads generally are in a very 
much worse state of repair than our own. At the same 
time, the motorist of that country insists upon a fast 


car and will drive it at the same high speed over all 
types of road surfaces, good, bad or indifferent. For 
this reason the manufacturer in France has been led 
towards chassis improvement, and greater care is taken 
in weight distribution, steering and the general stiffen- 
ing up of the chassis, as well as in improved suspen- 
sion. On inspecting any of the French-built chassis it 
will be noted that the springs themselves are particu- 
larly good, whatever the make of the vehicle may be. 
Among the French cars exhibited is the Roland-Pilain 
chassis with a four-cylinder engine, overhead valves, 
central gear change, and a leather cone clutch. It has 
a torpedo ‘‘ sports ’’ body, which exemplifies the desire 
for speed. Further, it may be observed that four- 
speed gearboxes are almost a standard equipment on 
most French cars ; drivers there are not afraid of chang- 
ing gear to get better acceleration and a quick ‘‘ get- 
away ”’ in traffic. No doubt in time British motorists 
will hesitate less in regard to changing gear ratios on 
the road, and put aside their habit of keeping the motor 
on its top gear as long as possible, a fault that has 
arisen and been encouraged by the American manu- 
facturer to shelter the incompetence of the class of 
buyer who is ignorant of all machinery and how to 
handle it. 


The Sunbeam car is an excellent example of the 
combination of the advantages of the French designer 
with British workmanship. Although Mr. Louis 
Coatalen has lived many years in England, he still 
retains the French characteristics in the designs he 
produces for this factory. This is all to the advantage 
of the British public, as these cars are not only fast 
on the road, but can maintain their speed on bad and 
indifferent surfaces without damage to their mechanism. 
This year, the fourteen horse-power four-cylinder Sun- 
beam has had its price reduced, although its equip- 
ment has been supplemented by the addition of a clock, 
automatic screen wiper and brakes on all four wheels. 
The new model which makes its appearance on this 
stand is fitted with an eight-cylinder engine of thirty 
horse-power rating, with the cylinders all in line, and 
has been produced to accommodate the largest form 
of coachwork required for this kind of motor carriage. 


* * * 


This is 
six-cylinder 
the largest 


additional to the twenty horse-power 
Sunbeam, which has_ hitherto been 
type of Sunbeam chassis, both for 
touring cars and for saloon bodies. Now the 
public will be able to make a choice between 
the Sunbeam six-cylinder and the Sunbeam eight- 
cylinder models. The latter chassis is also built 
with two lengths of wheel base, so that open touring 
bodies of the all-weather character and light four door 
Weymann saloon enclosed coachwork can be fitted on 
the short wheel-base, while limousine, landaulette, or 
Pullman saloons, to carry seven or eight persons, are 
provided for on the long wheel-base chassis. Sunbeam 
cars are extremely fast and, at the present moment, 
the twelve-cylinder racing Sunbeam holds the world’s 
record for the fastest speed yet attained by a motor car 
over one hundred and fifty-three miles an hour. The 
new eight-cylinder Sunbeam has been designed to carry 
its fully loaded limousine at ninety miles an hour on 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 
Edinburgh : 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Income 29,107,000 
64 Princes Street 
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ITALY’S FINEST PRODUCTION 


Recent Press Opinions : 


MR. PRIOLEAU IN THE “ EVENING STANDARD ” :— 


‘Its performance is equal to that of at least two cars I know which 
have engines of 33 per cent. greater capacity. It is fitted with a really com- 
fortable four-seater body, in which I should be very willing to face another 
tour of Europe or anywhere else.”’ 


MR. THORNTON RUTTER IN THE “ TELEGRAPH ” :— 


‘“It has the silence and speed capabilities only to be found in a high- 
class production, and is an excellent example of the fact that the automobile 
engineer can evolve, by careful design and balancing, a side-by-side valve 
engine equal to any other type at its best.”’ 


MR. MASSAC BUIST IN “ SPORTING AND DRAMATIC ” :— 


‘* Imong the many agreeable surprises I have already had in connection 
with new style cars of more than uncommon efficiency and attractiveness, 
none has exceeded that sprung on me by Messrs. L. C. Rawlence.”’ 


2 CHASSIS MODELS 


14 litre, 4 cylinder (Tax £12) 
2 litre, 6 cylinder (Tax £16) 


SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRES : 


L. C. RAWLENCE & CO., LTD. 
39 Sackville Street, 
London, W.1 


"Grams: Horselaugh, London.” 


*Phone: Regent 1100. 
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the open continental roads. Although the motor is 
capable of a high maximum speed, this really is seldom 
used, because the driver can maintain an average of 
forty miles an hour without apparent effort owing to 
the rapid acceleration. 


* * 


The large number of small cars available at between 
three and four hundred pounds must bewilder the 
novice who attends the exhibition to purchase his first 


car. Among these moderate five-seater vehicles that | 


deserve consideration is the twelve horse-power four- 
cylinder Hampton, with its overhead valved engine, 
brakes on all four wheels and a particularly well 
equipped and constructed touring body. Costing under 
three hundred and ten guineas, this car particularly 
appeals to the owner-driver, on account of the respon- 
siveness of the engine to the steersman. It is fitted 
with a four-speed gearbox and a right hand change 
control; the gears are easy to change and enable the 
driver to attain a high rate of speed in a short distance. 
At Olympia it is also staged with enclosed types of 
bodies and as a two-seater car. The Hampton coupé, 
shown with bodywork built by the exhibitors and 
painted primrose, has a three-piece windscreen with 
hinged joints, adjustable sliding glass door panels with 
Duracar window regulators. Priced at three hundred 
and forty-five pounds, it may be taken as an example 
of a suitable car for the professional man who wants 
a carriage for hard wear and constant use. The five- 
seated Hampton touring car will stand hard wear in a 
hilly country, which is due to the three bearings of the 
crankshaft, and forced feed lubrication to all bearings, 
and the overhead valved mechanism. The wheel base 
has also been increased five inches and the wheel track 
two and a half inches; this accommodates, therefore, 
wider, longer and more comfortable coachwork. 
Although there are some six hundred cars exhibited 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 

FOLLOWS FURTHER PRICE 

REDUCTIONS OF THE 
11 H.P. CLYNO 


Instantaneous sucess has followed the CLYNO 
policy of further reducing the prices of 11 h.p 
Models. The extraordinarily light steering, 
easy gear-changing and wonderful suspension, 
which are exclusive Clyno characteristics, are 
also associated with many refinements in 
coachwork and equipment hitherto only found 
on cars of considerably higher price. 


Without With 

F.W.B. F.W.B. 
2-seater .. £162 100 £170 0 
Occasional 4seater £172 100 £180 0 
4-Seater £182100 £190 
** Royal 2-seater £210 
** Royal 4-seater £215 0 
4door Saloon... £245 0 
Chassis only ... £135 00 £142 10 


N.B.—The entirely new 13 h.p. CLYNO—the 

direct outcome of the world-wide popularity of ° 
the 11 h.p. Models—wili be represented at 

Olympia by the 4scater and the 4-door Saloon 

at £260 and £298 respectively. 


MOTOR SHOW, OLYMPIA | 
STAND 99 | 


C ASH Enquire of any authorised CLYNO Agent re Cask refund — 


on the various stands at Olympia, there are very few 
staged that do not follow standard and orthodox lines. 
In fact, at the private view only three examples were 
| discovered the chassis of which showed any great 
variation in the method adopted of transmitting the 
power of the engine to the wheels. The friction drive 
| disc is still retained in the G.W.K. in place of the 
| ordinary sliding gear wheels contained in the box. 


* 


The friction disc has shown in the past that it is quite 
capable of giving good service on small and light 
_ vehicles. This is one of the examples. Another is the 
| Magnetic car, which caters for those who desire a full- 
sized carriage. This dispenses with the gearbox alto- 
gether, but has, in place of that and the ordinary 
clutch, a dynamo directly coupled to the engine under 
the bonnet and an electric motor driven by the dynamo 
that conveys the power developed through the back 
axle to the road wheels. Actually, the dynamo takes 
| the place of the ordinary fly wheel of the engine, and 
| the other dynamo, which is called the motor in order 
to distinguish it from the one directly coupled to the 
engine, takes the place of the gearbox. The full trans- 
mission consists of these two machines which are con- 
trolled by a drum containing resistances and con- 
nexions that cut in or cut out the various windings on 
the two machines. The result is that although the two 
electrical units are adjacent to each other they are not 
actually connected one to another except by electrical 
control; so that at one time they are revolving inde- 
| pendently of each other, and at another the magnetism 

developed locks the two of them together and makes 

what may be known as the top drive in common gear 
parlance. By short circuiting the current, the mag- 
netic control is lessened, and so one machine slips and 
does not travel so fast as the other, driven by the 
engine, and thus gives different gear ratios according 


| 


CLYNO CARS 


Current sag from £162 10s. Od. 


> 


Unrivalled value for monry. 
Clyno Royal 4Seater, £215. 


0 THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. 
0 (1922) LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LONDON—Showrooms and Export Department : 
ROOTES, LTD., 141 New Bond Street, W.1. 


Service Works: Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 


Manchester: LOOKERS, LTD. 


of difference between the 11-H.P. prices announced 


i REF UND Sept. Ist and those aunounced on Sept 24th. 
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its power 
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E FASHION TO THE WORLD 


Don't think of the 9/2Ohp. Rover 


as a small, underpowered car. _I|t is not. 
It has a much roomier body and a far more 
powerful engine than many cars of consider- 
ably greater running cost. All 4 seaters 
have 4-door body and adjustable driving 
seat -all 2-seaters have 2-door body and 


roomy dickey. Petrol and oil cost — | 


¥* a mile — reliability is proverbia 


_ 1926 will be a Rover Year- 


see the reasons why~on 


‘STAND 107 


Sturdy asa 
sea-rover 


(In Main Hall near junction with New Hall) 


Four-cylinder overhead valve engine, lubricated by pressure, water-cooled by — 


pump circulation. R.A.C. rating 8.9 h.p.—develops over 20 h.p. Three speeds 
and reverse. ‘“Super’’ model has four wheel brakes. Unusually well 
sprung: Dunlop balloon tyres. Models: “Standard” 2-seater, £185 ; 
Standard 4-seater, £190; ‘“‘ De Luxe" 2-seater, £200; ‘‘ De Luxe” 
4-seater, {205; ‘Super’ 2-seater, £220; “Super” 4-seater 
£225 ; “ Super” Saloon, £285 ; Sports model (with dickey) £220. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD. 
61, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Works GOVENTRY 
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to the position in which the driver places the lever on 
the drum controller. The result is a very smooth and 
even drive at any speed from half a mile an hour to 
a mile a minute; the car is easily controlled by the 
driver, who has only to move a lever backwards and 
forwards to produce a lessened or increased speed. 
The third is the Sizaire chassis which was exhibited at 
Olympia last year with its patented form of trans- 
mission. 


* * ¥ 


Motorists who own large and expensive cars are 
finding that it pays them to keep small cars as well 
for general purposes. Among the exhibits at Olympia 
are several cars that will be found suitable for this 
class of owner, who requires something better than 
the ordinary mass-production type of vehicle, and 
something that will not require much attention, yet 
always be ready at a moment’s notice to do errands. 
One of the old original car makers of this character 
is the Swift Company, whose ten horse-power cars now 
exhibited are particularly roomy and sturdy, while their 
cost is only a matter of two hundred and thirty-five 
pounds. These are now fitted with four-wheel brakes 
and the usual detachable cylinder head and aluminium 
pistons; also they have a right hand change gearbox, 
sG one can squeeze three persons into the front seat 
on occasions without discomforting the driver. But 
besides these useful little ten horse-power Swifts, the 
firm also caters for the middle-class family motorist 
with a twelve horse-power model, the engine of which 
develops thirty-five horse-power before it is allowed to 
leave the factory and go into the hands of the public. 


This is an entirely new production and has been de- | 


signed to carry moderate-sized coachwork to seat four 
or five persons at a small cost in running expenses. 
This is aided by the reinforced wired-edge balloon 
tyres fitted on the detachable steel artillery wheels, 


which give a very long mileage. The wired-edge tyre 
is less liable to puncture; at the same time if it should 
do so it does not leave the rim of the wheel, and 
so is less damaged in the time taken to pull up the car 
after the deflation is discovered. 


* * * 


Exhibitions seem to grow into being as quickly as 
mushrooms; last Tuesday the only exhibit on any stand 
at Olympia was the new six-cylinder 25-70 h.p. single- 
sleeve valve engined Vauxhall chassis. This was 
covered with a sheet, and its silvered mechanism 
crusted with vaseline to await the arrival of the army 
of cleaners on Wednesday. Yet on Thursday morn- 
ing all the stands were filled. In all parts of the hall 
and galleries on the previous day the stand fitters and 
electricians were busy erecting the staging and illumi- 
nating the signs. Most of the stands have little except 
the name of the holder to distinguish one from the 
other. In the main hall, the Isotta Fraschini’s gilded 
frame near the main Addison Road entrance easily 
takes the palm as the most ornate stand in the show. 


* * * 


The silvered girders of the Rolls-Royce, the hammered 
iron trellis-work of the Daimler, of the Clement-Talbot, 
the Morris, the Hotchkiss and the Alfa-Romea are the 
only stagings that show any artistic treatment—seven 
only out of one hundred and seventy-six stands here. 
In the new hall, the extension of the main building, 
there are only six stands out of seventy-two that show 
distinctive designs, the Windsor, with its parquet- 
flooring and blue pillars, the Argyll, the Triumph, the 
Durant, the Beardmore and the Beverley-Barnes. The 
sameness in design of all the others is due to the effort 
of the organizers to follow the example of small yacht 
clubs, who run “ one-design ’’ boat races, so as to 
minimize expense and put on one side any competition 


Consider 


Advantages! 


—they are an 


1. Four speed gear box, 5. Four doors greatly in- 
and easy central gear creasing comfort and 
change. convenience. 

2. Steel wheels with brakes 
en all four, 6. Rear screen and com- 


3. Exceptionally long rear 
springs, and shock ab- 
sorbers, ensure easy 
riding and longer life to 
car. All springs fitted 
with oil gaiters. 


modation for 


persons. 
4. Adjustable front seats. 8. Luggage carrier. 


These features strike you at once. 


of course, the five crankshaft bearings. 


the Austin appeal so universal. 
means excellence. 


imposing list. 


plete all weather pro- 
tection for all occupants. 


7. Ample rear-seat accom- 
three 


In addition—and 
just as important—are the benefits of pump cooling, 
pump lubrication, grease-gun chassis lubrication, and 
It is this 
‘* comprehensiveness’’’ in Austin design that makes 
Austin, it is agreed, 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR 
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nthe why Humber Cars are such popular cars 

easily 

show. HE very name Humber denotes Reliability in motoring—the 
Reliability that stands for everything that is necessary to secure 
that unadulterated pleasure that motoring is intended to provide. 

mered Amplitude of power, pleasing acceleration, cleanliness, accessibility, 

albot, ease of control and economy of upkeep. 

re the When you purchase a Humber you purchase a car that is going 

—- to be your reliable travelling companion for a very extensive number 

ste of years. The second-hand value of a Humber conclusively proves 

this. 
coal The new 9/20 h.p. cars exhibited will captivate you with their 
h, the graceful lines and high-grade workmanship. You must not miss 
The inspecting them. 

effort « 

yacht ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 

as to 

A 15/40 h.p. 5-Seater 

R Touring Model 

Jo. 

— 


Showing All-weather 


equipment. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
9/20 h.p. 4-Seater - += + + + £260 12/25h.p.4-door Saloon - - - - 6555 
9/20 h.p. Saloon - + + + + £315 15/40 h.p. 5-Seater Tourer - + + £645 
12/25 h.p. 4/5-Seater Toure: - + + £440 15/40h.p.4-door Saloon - - - - £860 
Front wheel brakes are standard to the 15/40 h.p. Models. To 12/25 h.p. Models the extra : 
cost is £25. Dunlop Tyres to all Models. q 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


West End Shewrooms: 94 New Bond Street, W. 1. Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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among the exhibitors that may lead them to incur 
greater expense. At the same time, the visitor ‘s 
encouraged to concentrate his gaze on the cars and 
not on the frames that surround them. 


* * * 


In regard to general innovations this year, air 
cleaners for the carburettor are being introduced on 
several of the better-class American models, such as 
the Buick, the Willys-Knight and the Chrysler. Oil 
separators and purifiers are also to be seen on the 
Packard and other U.S.A. models, while the big 45 h.p. 
Renault sports model has an oil-cooling radiator similar 
to those fitted on various racing cars. Continental 
motor carriages are driven at such high speeds in 
France, Belgium and Italy, for many miles at a time, 
that some means has had to be provided for cooling the 
oil in the sump in order to save damage to the bearings 
and other moving parts of the engine by the over- 
heated oil losing its viscosity and lubricating qualities. 
Speed has so increased that almost every maker has 
fitted brakes on all four wheels, although some of them 
are scarcely more efficient than those originally acting 
on the rear-wheel brake-drums. For this reason the 
public will no doubt test the cars on the road, for the 
efficiency of their rapid slowing-up quality as much as 
for their speed, before they decide to buy any par- 
ticular make of car that has not carried a four-wheel 
braking system during the past year. The hydraulic 
system of actuating the brakes in place of by-rods or 
wire cable is increasing in favour with the manufac- 
turer, as demonstrated by the new six-cylinder Vaux- 
hall, and the cars fitted with the Lockheed system. The 
vacuum air-brake of the Westinghouse type is also 
being applied to the motor carriage, as well as to the 
railway train, now that the former travels as fast as— 
if not faster than—the latter. Both the French-built 
Ballot and the Belgian made Minerva, have the vacuum 


exclusive car. 
aspiration. 


But the new Locomobile Junior Eight brings the 
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type of braking system, and the latter is distinctly in- 
teresting to the motorist of mechanical tendencies. 


* 


Servo types of braking are to be found in various 
forms on the cars staged in Olympia. The Servo 
action, in which the momentum or speed of the car 
assists the driver in the action of braking, is pro 
duced either by the design of the shoes that tend to 
wind up over each other, and so intensify the effort 
of the brake pedal by a mechanical frictional Servo 
motor working off the transmission of the car, or by 
an oil-fed hydraulic motor in place of the mechanical 
type. The cars that are fitted with the Perrot brakes 
may be exampled as representing the Servo shoe form 
of braking, while the Hotchkiss, the Rolls-Royce, the 
Sunbeam and the Hispano-Suiza are types of the fric- 
tional Servo mechanism. The Studebaker and the 
Delage have hydraulic Servo motors; an examination 
of the latter chassis will disclose the oil pump behind 
the gearbox mechanism. 


* * * 


Owner-drivers will hope that the improvements 
advertised of the grease-gun pressure form of 
lubricating spring shackles, etc., is a fact and 
not a delusion. Last season most guns failed to 
force the grease to the bearing because the leverage 
of the handle was insufficient and because the grease 
channels became so choked with dust and grease 
mixture that the gun could not force fresh grease into 
them. Anyway, this is worth while discovering, as it 
is only one or two makes of cars that fit a stirrup 
handle plunger, connected to the chassis lubrication 
system, by which the driver gives a few strokes and so 
lubricates all the points at the same moment. In the 
new 14 h.p. Rover particular care has been taken 
in regard to the lubrication of the essential parts, and 


The World’s Finest Eight 


EVER before has there been a Locomobile model 
offered at anything but a very high price. 
years it has stood supreme as the world’s most 


For 25 


At once a tradition, a symbol and an 


excellence of this fine old name to the much wider field of 
the moderate price class and creates an entirely unprecedented 
opportunity. 


The great economy of the Junior Eight does not end at its 
low price. In taxable h.p. (25.3) and in petrol consumption 
(20/22 m.p.g.) it is strictly comparative in cost to any mass 
produced “‘ six.’’ Its Engine is the smoothest straight eight 
ever built. Yet this is only one of its many fine distinctions. 


EIGHT CYLINDERS IN LINE, RUBBER SHOCK INSULATORS, 
OVERHEAD VALVES, LAN- PERROT FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES, 
CHESTER VIBRATION DAMPER, GABRIEL SNUBBERS, WOOD 
STROMBERG CARBURETTOR, WHEELS, LONG WHEELBASE 
DEJON ELECTRICAL EQUIP- (124 in.). 

MENT, SINGLE PLATE CLUTCH, 


LOCOMOBILE 
TOURING - £620 
SALOON- - - £750 


MOTOR’ EXHIBITION DURANT MOTORS LTD., Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8 
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: MODELS and PRICES : 
14/4 h.p. Four Cylinder 


Chassis ..= ... £495 
: Touring Car or Two: 
Seater £2625 : 


20/60 h.p. Six Cylinder : 


Chassis 


Touring Car... £950 | 
: Three Litre Six Cylinder : 
: ove 080 


Chassis 


Four Seater Super pow : 
1,125 : 


: 30/90 h.p. Eight Cylinder 
Short Wheel 
Base £1,050 
Touring Car :.. £1,295 


Chassis Long Wheel : 
Base ove 1,250 : 


Enclosed Limousine 
#1, 


All models are fitted with 


Four-Wheel Brakes 


HERE is no pride of possession in a 
so-called “cheap” car. But there is 
something to enthuse over in a car 
which does everything and more—much 
more—than its rivals on the road. 
Sunbeam owners know what this enthu- 
siasm means; you can know it too. Don’t 
rest content until you own a Sunbeam. 


There is a new and bigger Sunbeam this year— 
the 30/90 h.p. Straight Eight. See the Sunbeams 
at Olympia. 


STAND 110 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Department : 
12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


Manchester Showrooms - 106 DEANSGATE 


SUNBEAM 


The Supreme Car 
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\s 


deserves the patronage of motor carriage buyers on 
that account. 


* * * 
STAND MOTOR Although there are a large number of luxurious and 
No. expensive motor carriages available, the visitor to the 
: esaatad Motor Show will find that the industry generally is 
451 OLYMPIA | catering more and more for the owner-driver. Better 


accessibility is given, four-wheel brakes and semi-bal- 
loon tyres are standardized on most makes of vehicles, 
while coachwork is being built of materials that require 
less labour to keep clean; many of the cars that 
appear on the stands have adopted a cellulose finish in 
lieu of paint and varnish, and other modifications to- 
wards economy in expenditure on general upkeep. This 
is as it should be, as, with the extraordinarily low prices 
and easy terms of payment at which people can 
become possessed of motor carriages, it needs equal 
provision to permit them to be able to run them 
on the road after purchase. Also, as the new models 
are generally capable of giving their owners a better 
road-average speed, more attention has been paid to 
improving brakes and steering mechanism than other 
portions of the chassis. Generally speaking, gear- 
boxes are still noisy with one or two notable exceptions. 
The manufacturers evidently have improved the flexi- 
bility of the engine in order to permit the public to drive 
on the top gear, but have not troubled to pay much 
attention to silencing this unit. No doubt as a new 
motorist begins to realize that he gets a longer life out 
of his engine by nursing it in using his gearbox to its 


The Guaranteed Spirit full extent, his complaints on its noisiness will induce 


improvements in the direction of silence in the future. 


PRATTS CITY NOTES 


— for Effict 

Lombard Street, Thursday 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD., 36, Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.x. HE reduction in the Bank Rate last week to 4% = 
LRT came as a surprise to the City. While admitting = 


that the position of the money market has for some 
time made such a step justifiable, there were many 
factors that seemed definitely to nullify the possibility 
of such a step being taken last Thursday. First of 
all, the tendering for the New Conversion Loan had 
closed. The possibility of the issue being assisted by 
a reduction in the rate during the previous week had 
not been overlooked, but in view of the close co 
operation that is said to exist between the Treasury 
and the Bank of England a reduction in the rate two 
days after the tendering had closed was certainly not 
anticipated. Another factor was that the American 
Exchange had fallen to just below the gold point, and 
a reduction in the Bank Rate was considered unlikely 
in view of its tendency to increase the outflow of gold. 
But the unexpected happened, the position was 
abnormal, and abnormal measures have been 
adopted. The policy of those who really control 
the money market has proved to be so sound in the 
past that I see no reason to join in the general flood 
of criticism merely because I can offer no explanation 
of the step that has been taken. I would, however, 
like to point out that as I believe the bulk of the New 
Conversion was taken by Government departments, the 
subsequent rise will benefit them, and, therefore, the 
fact that the tendering was not half a point higher, 
as would have been the case had the Bank Rate been 
lowered on the previous Thursday, will not prove a 
total loss to the State. 


TS cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 
Virginia Cigarette is welcomed by 
some smokers. The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the 
tobacco are still there. Manufactured 

modern i in a Model 
Factory from matured Virginia 
Tobacco. 


1/4 MOTORISTS! VISIT THE 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM A: STAND No. 432 


OLYMPIA 
WITH:-OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
And inspect our full range of Electrical Productions iL 
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How Much per H.P.? 


Mentally one always judges the price of a car in relation to its power. 
It is a sound practice provided one knows what the power is. In 
the new 12-35 h.p. it is the “‘ 35"’ that matters—the “‘ 12" is only 
an index of tax—and no engine is put into a chassis until it has 
shown its ability to attain and hold this figure. 


So the purchase price of this new Swift model de Luxe down to the 
1ast detail comes out at less than £11 per H.P. Is there any other 
car of equal class and performance that can show a similar figure? 
The name Swift is in _ itself a guarantce of reliability. A trial of 
the new “‘ Two Litre’ will confirm that to this quality has now 
been added a Pace, a come. a Responsiveness, that have hitherto 
only been found in the most expensive luxury car. 


The 12-35 h.p. SWIFT Unit Construction Engine and Gear Box. 


1926 PRICES :— Manufacturers : 


10 h.p. 2-3 seater ... £235 SWIFT OF COVENTRY 


12-35 h.p. 2-3 seater = London Showrooms, Repair & Service 


12-35 h.p. S-seater £375 Depot : 
12-35 h.p. “‘Cheylesmore” 134-5, Long Acre, W.C.2. (One minute 
Saloon... e-. £475 from Leicester Square Tube Station.) 


OLYMPIA, STAND NUMBER 149 


The vast increase in the 
number of cars on the 
road makes 


GOooD 


BRAKES 
IMPERATIVE 


See that yours are lined 
with 


[FIEIRIO/DIO 


FRICTION LININGS 
The Linings that make motoring Safe 


STOCKED BY 
ALL GARAGES 


FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith 


DEPOTS and AGENCIBS— London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Bristol, Belfast, C: Liverpool, 


Glasgow, Aberdeen, Carlisle and Brighton. 


No. 4, 


COAL and the 
TAXPAYER 


Lost Markets 
Nationalisation would not cure this 


HE following diagram shows the tonnage of coal 

(excluding bunkers) exported from Great Britain 

during the eight months ended August 31 in the 
years 1913, 1920 and 1925, together with the average 
price, free on board. The figures are taken from the 
Trade and Navigation returns issued by the Board of 
Trade. 


320,608 tons 
F. .B. price 13/9 per ton 


1925 MM 33,562,809 tons 
F.0.B. price 20/6 per ton 


coatrel) F.0.B. price 
78/2 per ton 


1920 18,375,932 
(Govt. tons 


About 400,000 mineworkers depend upon our 
coal export trade for their livelihood. 


Our export trade has fallen because our prices 
have been too high for our foreign customers. 


Prices depend upon cost of production per ton, 
which depends upon output. 


Socialist speeches will not compel foreign 
customers to pay more for our coal. 


Nationalisation would not restore our lost exports 
of coal. 


And in 1920, under Government Control, 
those exports were not much more than 
one-third of what they were in 1913 and 
the price was more than five times as high. 


_ FACE THE FACTS 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain by 

Philip Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, from 

whom further information about the Coal Mining Industry can be 
obtained, 
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AN ATTRACTIVE RUBBER 

Dealings will start next Monday in Ledang Rubber 
Plantations Limited. I understand that this Company 
has been formed under the auspices of the Malacca 
Rubber Plantations Limited. The board is a par- 
ticularly strong one, and the secretaries and agents 
are the well-known firm of Guthrie and Company 
Limited. The estates are favourably reported on by 
a planter of repute. The purchase price is remarkably 
low : only £31 13s. 10d. per planted acre, which price 
also includes fully 3,000 acres of reserve land. A con- 
siderable part of the planted area is already mature, 
and there are large areas which should come into bear- 
ing next year. It is estimated that £120,000 will have 
to be spent in bringing the immature areas to full 
maturity and equipping them with buildings and 
machinery. The present capital is adequate for this 
purpose, so that the total capitalization per planted 
acre at full maturity will be only £56 3s. od. The 
vendor company has an option to subscribe for 50,000 
shares at par which if exercised will provide funds for 
future extensions. Altogether a very fine proposition. 
I strongly recommend these shares, and understand 
that dealings will start at about 25s. 


BRADFORD DYERS 

On September 12 I wrote: ‘‘ I am told to look for 
a substantial rise in Bradford Dyers in the reasonably 
near future, and I pass the information on and with 
it the recommendation to take the tip. The present 
price is 85s.” To-day the price is 96s. I do not think 
they should be sold. When the bonus shares are 
issued, three new for five old, they should stand rela- 
tively higher. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

The day will dawn when the pendulum will swing 
away from rubber towards industrials, and on that day 
Imps (Imperial Tobacco of Great Britain and Ireland) 
will be in great demand. Those willing to exercise a 
little patience should buy Imps now. Present price 
101s. 


A CHEAP RUBBER TIP 

Last week I recommended a purchase of Bukit 
Mertajam Rubber at 6s. This week they have marked 
up to 7s. I now recommend a purchase of Malayan 
Rubber Loan and Agency Corporation at about 3s. 


A TIN TIP 

Under this heading last week I recommended a pur- 
chase of Tin Properties at 3s. 9d. They are now 
4s. 74d. This week I suggest a purchase of Naraguta 
Extended at about 14s., and Mongu at about 16s. 6d. 


ANOTHER RUBBER 

I hear good reports of Karmen Rubber. The issued 
capital is £85,003 in £1 shares, the present price of 
which is about 38s. The total area is 2,268 acres, of 
which 1,620 are planted. The market capitalization is 
about £100 per acre. The standard production for 
1924-25 is 386,100 lbs. ; for 1925-26, 422,033 lbs.; for 
1926-27, 506,746 Ibs. Assuming that a profit of 1s. a 
Ib. is made for 1924-25, a dividend of 124% should be 
paid, for 1925-26, taking the profit at 1s. 6d., the 
dividend should be 25%, and for 1926-27, on the same 
basis, 30%. If the acres were in full bearing at a profit 
of 1s. 6d. a lb., a dividend of 50% could be paid, 414% 
at a profit of 1s. 3d., 334% at 1s., 25% at od., and 
16%% at 6d.—a sound rubber investment. Taurus 


‘Saturday Review’ Competitions 
OCTOBER 10, 1925 


= Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


WOMAN'S NEEDS 


MEAN 


WOMAN'S DEEDS 


And to-day the modern woman thinks 
out her problems for herself— 


takes her place in business, her part in public 
life and intellectual movement, and thus knows 
the value of a modern Life Assurance and all 
that it means for her—or her dependants—in the 
years to come. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


caters especially for Women Assurers. 


It has a special Women’s Department, presided 
over by a Lady Superintendent, whose advice is 
always available to Women Enquirers. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet ‘‘ AE ’’ 8, to 


THE LADY SUPERINTENDENT 
Woman's Department 
LONDON: 15a PALL MALL, S.W.1 


3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
110 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
59 Dawson Street. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
LONDON : 
DUBLIN : 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £56,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £8, 300,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLIGIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 

don Office : 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fisner. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL for the LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


“| APPEAL 
to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those who 
value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 
The Institution needs annually 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
te provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your S5/- TO-DAY and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION”’’ 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE 


Lorp Harrowsy, GEORGE M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Raad, London, W.C.2. 


Next 


Next 
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KID 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 te 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (October 12, 13 and 14.) 


“WAGES OF VIRTUE” 
starring GLORIA SWANSON and BEN LYON. 


EMIL JANNINGS in “THE LAST LAUGH” 


PRINCE OF WALES'S TOUR, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


“THE WHITE SHEEP” 
starring GLENN TRYON and BLANCHE MEHAFFEY. 


(October 15, 16 and 17.) 


“ HONEYMOON ISLAND ” starring KARIN BELL. 


Cabarets of Paris —*‘A NIGHT IN MONTMARTRE,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 
COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 


N.B.—Owing to great demand for seats during MOTOR SHOW, 
performances will be given TWICE DAILY, at 2.15 and 
8.15, Oct. 10 to 17. Subsequently, Evenings at 8.15. 
Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. By Eden Phillpotts. 


GLOBE. Gerrard 8724-5 
EVENINGS at 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 


MARGARET BANNERMAN in 
BEGINNER’S LUCK 
by Fred Jackson. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4032 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.15. 
[LAST WEEKS.] 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HAMLET, Prince of Denmark. 


Literary 


CASH for First Novel, Short Stories, Poems. 
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Shipping 


Pe 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for ell Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8. W. Ll: Freievut or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 5t., 
Agen, Gi.AY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, Lonaon, E.C. 8. 


Books 


OOKS.—Alken’s Coloured Prints, Cockfighting,”’ 4 for 
£15, 1841; Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions, by 
Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, £2 2s.; Rousseau’s Confes- 


| sions, illus., with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s. ; 


Burton's Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £15; 
Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Jowett’s Plato, 


| 5 vols., 1875, £6 6s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 


£2 The 
1925, £2 2s.; 
Worship, 8s. ; 


18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 

The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex 
Henry Fielding’s Works, best Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 
12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Smollett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 
1902, 44 4s. ; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large 
type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of 
Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols, 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 
vols., £12; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with many rare plates, 
27 vols., bound in 22, £10 10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Re- 
ligion, with an Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; 
J. M. Barrie’s Works, “ Kirriemuir '’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,”’ 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Steven. 


| son’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima ” Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for 


Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baxer’s Great Boox 
Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS 
WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire 
Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897 ; Yet 
Again. 1st Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; 
Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; 
Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


Galleries 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


7a Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
EMBROIDERIES from NEW DESIGNS by VANESSA BELL, 


£20 ROGER FRY, DUNCAN GRANT and WYNDHAM: TRYON. 
oe ate, Smee, oe Plays also required. No reading Closes October 26. 10-5. Sats. 10-1. 
plays, novels, French. Miss 
» 12 Buckingham S W.C.2. 
"Phone, Gert. 6179. sham Steet, Strand, 1 The Yachting Monthly 
magerne and book pubicain® as to renee MSS, OCTOBER ISSUE 
authors and advise as t acin work. a ees 
3 
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THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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1,000 MILES UP THE AMAZON 


in an Ocean Liner 
by the R.M.S. HILDEBRAND, Sailing from Liverpool, NOV. I7th. 


(Also alternate months, March to November, 1926) 


bog Re icturesque PORTUGAL, MADEIRA, the Garden Island 
of the Sea, and the Mysterious Forests of the GREAT AMAZON 


A Cruise of 11,800 Miles on Summer Seas 
Fare from £90 Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET to Dept. S.R. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 or GCUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grapuic. 


income by way of Rebate of Income AND Sir £4. Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


Tax if your life is adequately and suit- 
ably insured. 60 NORTH WA quae 716 160 Mapes & 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. AND & CHAMONIX (Peete) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 2/, LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 


2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 2/. ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted ul York— 
OCTOBER, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 
Episodes of the Month A Socialist Experiment 
Whitewashing Germany Light and Cancer 
By JOHN POLLOCK and F. DE MARWICZ y 

— : e Bi-Centenary of a Great Englishman 
= CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. By Bric.-Gen. R. G. BURTON 
Cusar and Catullus The Government Grant and its Effect on the 

By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) Health of the Elementary School Child 


A Lawn Tennis Tour across the Atlanti 
nants | The Suicide of Mr. Bliss 


By Miss K. McKANE 
By the Hon. R. ERSKINE OF MARR 


Pets By Miss FRANCES PITT : 
Lest We Forget—The Tragedy of the Section 
Dardanelles By FLAG OFFICER Sir George Hunter’s letter to the Prime Minister 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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